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The Growth of Caricature. 


THE first thing which strikes us, in taking a connected view of 
a series of illustrations of caricature chronologically arranged, is 
that the ancients (in spite of M. Champfleury) did not really know 
caricature. Pictorial parody, and especially the burlesquing of 
human action and character by other animals—grouping three pigs 
for instance, in imitation of the flight of A2neas with Anchises 
and Ascanius—this they had in plenty; but we have seen no 
evidence of an appreciation on the part of either-Greek or Roman 
of caricature of any other or higher kind. Nor were either the 
Egyptians or the Hindus any further advanced. The former 
could enjoy a comical accident pictorially set forth, and the latter 
had a liking for the airily fanciful: in neither is true caricature 
found. It isnot until we approach the Middle Ages that we begin 
to find it ; in fact, caricature, as we know it, seems to be an out- 
growth of the grotesque medieval satire. The first illustration 
given in James Parton’s ample * History of Caricature’ which 
really responds to the modern idea of that art is a picture of the 
devils casting lost souls into hell, taken from Queen Mary’s 
Psalter. In the purely grotesque, the Middle Ages abound, as many 
a cathedral can attest ; and there is no lack of sharp satire. The 
‘Dance of Death’ alone is a sufficient witness of this. And it 
was out of this grotesqueness and this satire that what we now 
recognize as caricature arose. It was called into active being about 
the time of the Reformation. 

Now, it is needless to point out that an event like the Reforma- 
tion gave opportunity for the use of every form of polemical dis- 
cussion, and none was more fit for the times or the work to be 
done than caricature. Here was the environment needed for its 
development. If it had existed before, it was isolated and trifling. 
As it existed then it was of age, and full of lusty vigor, and ready to 
fight valiantly on both sides. Luther himself was a caricaturist, 
and so were his friends and his foes. In 1521 Luther’s follower, 
Lucas Cranach, published his famous pamphlet of caricatures 
against the pope ; and we do not find that these differ essentially 
or in idea from many of those of Mr. Nast on the same subject. 
And not long after, the marriage of Luther gave those on the 
other side a chance to strike back, of which they were not slow to 
avail themselves. Thereafter caricature was firmly established 
as a legitimate method of attack. Two hundred years later Law’s 
Bubble afforded abundant occasion for the pencil of the carica- 
turist ; the British Museum has over a hundred of this period, 
many of them Dutch * adapted’ into English—much as French 
plays now are made over for the English market. _Some of these 
adaptations were the work of Hogarth, who, great in other things, 
was also the first great English caricaturist. He was followed 
not long after by Gillray and the succession of artists who filled 
the long reigns of the Georges with the pictorial record of their 
worthlessness. During our difficulties with the mother country 
Franklin tried his hand at caricaturing—and not without success, 
as we may seein Mr. Parton’s book, although the design is a 
little too obvious. The French Revolution and the wars of Na- 


poleon furnished fresh subjects for sharp pencils ; in France the 
imperial censorship was too strict to permit any pictorial re- 
flections on the empire, but it could not stay the hands of the 


English artists. 
owe the best caricature of Louis XIV., and perhaps the best 
typical modern caricature of the highest class in existence. It 


It is to an Englishman (Thackeray) that we 


consists of the well known three figures. ‘ Ludovicus’ is a little, 
bald old man; ‘ Rex’ is royal robes and heels and lofty wig ; 
and * Ludovicus Rex’ is the Grand Monarch as we all know him. 
Thackeray had a great fondness for caricature, and to him we are 
indebted for a most interesting paper on the founding of Charé- 
varz, the first daily illustrated paper, started by Philipon in Paris 
in the early years of Louis Philippe’s reign. Thackeray tells at 
length of the ceaseless war Daumier and his colleagues waged in 
its pages against the powers that were. The stock joke on the 
Citizen-King was the likening of his visage to a pear, for which 
Philipon was thrown, at least once, into prison. Perhapsno one of 
the French caricaturists’ gg was as comic as Thackeray's 
own capital caricature of the ‘ Décés-poire.’ 

To Philipon, however, caricature owes more than to any one 
else, for it was he who permanently attached it to the newspaper, 
and so gave it the one thing needed —stability. After the found- 
ing of Charzvarz, the history of caricature is the history of comic 
journalism. An English comic weekly soon followed the French 
comic daily, and confessed in its sub title its intention to follow a 
French example by calling itself Punch,or the London‘ Charivari.’ 
After the French and the English came the German, and X/ad- 
deradatsch began its benevolent mission of diffusing Teutonic hu- 
mor. After numberless failures to estabish an American imita- 
tion of Punch we have now at Jast a successful comic paper in 
Puck, which has, curiously enough, combined German artistic 
skill with a purely American directness and freedom. Before the 
coming of Puck, the best American caricatures were those con- 
tributed to Harper's Weekly by Mr. Nast, also a German by 
birth. In all these papers there has been a great improvement on 
the political cartoon as it was in the hands of Gillray and his fellows. 
A century ago, a caricature was often a confused panorama of 
separate scenes wholly lacking in the unity and simplicity of the 
best modern cartoons. It is an instructive lesson in social science, 
as well as in comic art to compare the riotous extravagance of 
sume of Gillray’s and Rowlandson’s drawings with the chaste 
severity of Mr. Tenniel’s cartoons in Punch. It is instructive 
also, to consider why it is that the Gladstone and Bright cartoons 
reprinted from Punch are not, taking them both together, half as 
amusing as the kindred volume of caricatures of Lord Beacons- 
field. The reason is not far to seek. It is that caricature is a 
weapon to use against shams of all sorts. However much one 
may disagree with Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Bright,‘one must still 
respect his character; and so the caricaturist has a thankless 
task. But in ‘ Dizzy’ there was a taint of insincerity, a touch of 
the showman, and no caricaturist could ask for a better subject. 
The average man suspected him to be something of a humbug, 
at best, but he cannot be made to think either Gladstone or 
Bright a humbug. Here we have the explanation of the com- 
paratively ill success of the American caricaturists during the last 
presidential campaign. Neither Mr. Garfield nor General Hancock 
lent himself readily to the pencil of the comic artist. Whatever 
their failings, they were not humbugs. It was with witty frank- 
ness that Puck recorded his disappointment at General Hancock's 
nomination, declaring his preference for Mr. Tilden, because he 
was so good a subject for caricature. In Mr. Tilden many people 
think they see the insincerity which— next to downright rascality 
—gives the caricaturist his best chance. Ten years ago we had 
a very lively campaign for cartoons. Mr. Nast saw in Horace 
Greeley certain peculiarities which could be comically treated, 
while on the other side an imported English draughtsman, Mr. 
Matt Morgan, attacked General Grant with brutal freedom. Mr. 
Morgan came fresh from his remarkable success upon the Lon- 
don Tomahawk, but he failed to repeat it here, or even to make 
any mark at all ; indeed, he never learned how to draw an Ameri- 
can face : all his figures, good or bad, were cockneys of the purest 
water. A little before the Greeley-Grant campaign, Mr. Nast 
had done yeoman service in the fight with the Tweed ring. Thick- 
skinned as these four rascals were, they could not but feel the 
sting of his cuts. Tweed himself is reported to have said that 
Mr. Nast’s pictures damaged him irreparably with his following. 
“My people can’t read,’ were the words of the Boss, * dur they 
can see!’ And many of Mr. Nast’s pictures were such that 
once seen they were not easily forgotten. It was to guard against 

ictorial attack or rather to be ready to fight back, that the com- 
ined Erie and Tammany rings put up the money to start Punch- 
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znello some twelve years ago, Like all other American imitations 
of Punch, it failed to find popular favor, and died an unregretted 
death. Part of the success of Puck is due to its unlikeness to the 
English weekly, a model proved by experiment to be unsuited to 
the American taste. By its ingeniously colored lithographic com- 
binations Puck has distinctly increased the resources of the cari- 
caturist. 

But, like all its predecessors, Puck is lamentably weak in the 
pictorial commentary on society so skilfully done both in France 
and England. Merely comic cuts, rich in the so-called American 
humor, and extracting a Jaugh with little exertion, are not scarce 
here, but the satirical drawing of the manners and customs 
of the American in his relations with his fellow-American is 
something for the future to bring forth. M. Taine has pvinted 
out the sharp relief in which the difference between France 
and England is shown when we set the comic journals of the 
two countries side by side. Most striking and marked is the 
contrast in these pictures of society as it is, and especially in the 
caricatures of woman and of matrimony. M. Victor Hugo is not 
more different from Mr. Alfred Tennyson than was Daumier from 
Cruikshank, or the vitriolic sarcasm of Gavarni from the gentle 
satire of John Leech. And compare the delicate indelicacies of 
M, Grévin, which have succeeded the rougher and more vigorous 
drawings of Gavarni in the good graces of the Parisians—com- 
pare these with the fine wood-cuts of modern English society 
which Mr. Du Maurier has scattered so freely through the pages 
of Punch, since the pencil falling from Leech’s hands deprived us 
of the portraits of the fresh, frank, and altogether lovely English 
girls he delighted to sketch. Pages of prose discussion will not 
set the differences of national feeling and tone, and of the national 
attitude toward women, as clearly before a stranger as fifteen min- 
utes’ study of a collection of social caricatures from the two coun- 
tries. In onething only do the satirists of both countries agree— 
they delight in jesting at feminine frivolity and frailty and incon- 
sistency. Caricaturists, alas! have always been men, and man has 
ever girded at woman unmercifully. Nor will he cease, indeed, 
until some woman comes forward, who can pay him back in his 
own hard coin. ARTHUR PENN. 








Literature 








Victorian Literature.* 

Mr. HENRY MORLEY’S volume suggests a number of reflec- 
tions which we shall jot down in the order in which they occur to 
us after running through it twice. They will be discursive, and, 
in a certain sense, chronological. The first of these reflections 
assumes the Western saying of one who tries to do too much, z.z., 
‘ he has bitten off more than he can chew.’ It is not elegant, but 
it 7s expressive of Mr. Morley --in the present instance. He has 
undertaken two impossibilities: one ‘A Glance at the Past’ of 
English literature, in ninety-eight twelyemo pages, the other 
English literature ‘In the Reign of Victoria,’ in two hundred 
and sixty-three pages. Clearly these things cannot be done—no 
man can do them in so few pages as these. Before going any 
further we cheerfully admit that Mr. Morley is an authority in 
English literature: there is no better one—and no worse one- - 
here. 

Passing over Mr. Morley’s first chapter, in which he essays to 
reach the reign of Elizabeth in twenty-four pages, we are arrested 
four pages further on by two statements about William Shak- 
speare—the first is that he probably went to London from Strat- 
ford at the age of twenty-two (which is the sheerest assumption), 
the second is that he was ‘ born on the 23d of April, 1564.’ Nine 
years ago, in ‘ A First Sketch of English Literature,’ Mr. Morley 
was less positive, for he wrote ‘ Zerhags on the 23d of April.’ Mr. 
Richard Grant White only ventured, in 1865, to say that Master 
William was christened on the 26th of April; and Mr. Charles 
Knight, in his Biography of Shakspeare (somewhere in the third 
or fourth decade of the present century), says, ‘ There is no evi- 
dence that he was born on the 23d of April, according to common 
belief.’ In a fac-simile of a page of the Parish Register of Strat- 
ford the date of his baptism is legibly April 26th, 1564. To have 
done with this point, and pass on: if every child in England, or 
in Stratford, was absolutely baptized on the third day after his 





* Of English Literature in the Reign of Victoria. With a Glance at the Past. B 
Henry Morley, Professor of English Literature at University College, London. Wit 
a Frontispiece. $2; popular edition $1. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


or her birth, then, and under no other circumstances, was Shak- 
speare born on the 23d of April. 

Mr. Morley writes with fulness of knowledge about all the 
writers of the Elizabethan and Carolian periods ; with grace, with 
thorough appreciation, and with a grim sense of humor, or wit— 
what but wit led him to remember that Milton said of his own 
brutalities that he ‘ in all his writings spoke never that any man’s 
skin should be grazed?’ There are whole chasms of blanks 
through all this writing, however ; omissions, or inadequate men- 
tions of great names, and great works ; almost nothing about the 
lyrical poets of any period, the Shakspeareans, who were many 
and exquisite, Breton, and Barnfield, for example, the crowds of 
the courts of Charles First, and Second, and James-— Lovelace, 
Suckling, Carew, Davenant, Habington, Sedley, Rochester, 
Cottun—‘ the mob of gentlemen who wrote with ease.’ In a word, 
the utter darkness of the great hole in Orion. No Cowley, no 
Clarendon. Oh, Mr. Morley, Mr. Morley. 

One would like to know, but one does not learn from forgetful 
Mr. Morley, that novel writing in England began practically with 
Aphra Behn’s ‘ Orvonoko’ (1688), fifty-three years before the 
writing of Richardson’s ‘Pamela.’ One would like to know (but 
of course Mr. Morley doesn’t know) that the character of Jesse 
Rural in Boucicault’s ‘Old Heads and Young Hearts,’ was bor- 
rowed from Parson Adams, about a hundred and two years after 
the birth of that venerable divine in the fertile mind of Henry 
Fielding, father of a thousand Boucicaults. And one would also 
like to know that Walter Scott wrote novels; that Mistress 
Hannah More wrote novels, and plays ; that Garrick wrote plays 
(author, translator, or adapter of about forty, Mr. Morley tells us 
elsewhere) ; that Miss Mitford wrote three popular tragedies in 
five years (1823-28) the earliest, ‘ Julian,’ at the former date ; that 
Mrs. Hemans wrote a romantic tragedy (‘ The Vespers of Paler- 
mo,’ 1821); that Maturin wrote ‘Bertram’ (which Kean 
played ) about 1816; that Shiel wrote ‘The Apostate’ in 1817 ; 
and ‘ Evadne’ (an adaptation of Shirley’s ‘ The Traitor’) in the 
following winter, and that Macready played in both ; and--for one 
must stop somewhere—one would like to hear of Akenside before 
one comes to ‘ The Pleasures of Memory,’ its offspring ; of Chatter- 
ton, before one comes to Southey, who published an edition of 
his poems, for the benefit of his family, nearly a third of a century 
after his death ; of Hare and Sterling, and of Tennyson, before 
one comes to the last page of this astounding sketch of English 
literature. But the worst remains to be told. There is positively 
no mention of the Rev. Francis Mahony, but William Maginn is 
three times spoken of, on the same page (224), as the author of 
the ‘ Reliques of Father Prout.’ Shall we go on, and point out 
other and more extraordinary blunders in this most extraordinary 
book? No; for, in all seriousness, it is a mine of information as 
well as misinformation. It is the work of a scholar, and a pro- 
found one, who could not write it correctly, either with or with- 
out books, his own or others, and whose Sicadons are as amazing 
as his erudition. Did he write it himself with his own books be- 
fore him, or was he smitten with sudden blindness? And the title- 
page declares ‘With a Frontispiece’—and there is no frontis- 
piece, 


‘* At Home in Fiji.’’* 


First impressions of a foreign country, especially if they be 
made under peculiarly favorable social conditions, are not often to 
be depended on. They are at the best superficial, and not unlike- 
ly to be affected by prejudice. It is not all travellers who have 
the happy faculty of De Amicis, for example, of keeping on an 
even level with the work they have authority for, and not indulg- 
ing in a little talk ex cathedrd, for which they only imagine 
themselves to be competent. Miss Cumming has not fallen very 
seriously into this error; but her book is a book of travel. It is 
full of interest, and will be not only a pleasant but a fascinating 
companion to many. It is the result of a process of evolution, 
not a direct creation, and it well illustrates some of the defects in- 
herent in that mode of book-making. The author has been an en- 
thusiastic wanderer over the face of the world, and experience has 
developed in her a strong natural talent for description. She 
writes so well, indeed, that her letters have been preserved and are 
here published. Thus we are presented with a series of passing 
notes, many of which convey first impressions, while others are 





* At Home in Fiji, By C. F. Gordon Cumming. $1.75. New York: A.C. 
Armstrong & Son. 
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mere hearsay evidence, and all would have been better for judi- 
cious pruning. Duly to appreciate much that we are told, it 
should be remembered that within a generation Fiji has gone 
through three quite distinct phases of existence. Up to about the 
end of the sixth decade of this century, the islands and their peo- 
ple remained very much in their primitive condition. As to what 
that condition was, a great deal more than the truth, and likewise 
a great-deal-less, has been said. The imagination was a most 
important factor in all early descriptions of the people. As the 
search for gold upon the great Australian continent began to lose 
its attractiveness, a horde of worthless adventurers, especially from 
New South Wales, turned their attention to Fiji as to a new field 
wherein to gratify their love of lawlessness and adventure, and 
the aboriginal population was cheated, murdered, robbed. A 
history of the islands during this period would portray a dis- 
grace to Christian civilization. In 1874 this was ended by the 
annexation of the group to Great Britain, and a new era began. 
By that measure, England acquired one of the most lovely por- 
tions of the earth, and Fiji entered, though not immediately, upon 
a career of extraordinary prosperity. 

It was early in the third of these periods that Miss Cumming 
came upon the scene. All that she tells us concerning the pre- 
vious history of the country and its inhabitants receives no weight 
from her authority, and some of it would certainly not be indorsed 
by all of the few impartial travellers who knew Viti Levu in the 
days of its aboriginal simplicity. No one who has not crossed 
the equator can possibly realize the intense allurements of scen- 
ery and climate that are to be found beneath the Southern Cross. 
A sense of this pervades Miss Cuinming’s description everywhere, 
and if she has failed to do full justice to all she saw, it has not 
been through any want of en intention or any deficiency in a 
facile pen. Her sketches of Sydney, of the islands, and of New 
Zealand are devoid of exagyeration or incorrect coloring. Her 
opportunities for understanding the | gees of the country under 
British rule have also been turned to good advantage. Miss 
Cumming went to Fiji with the family of Sir Arthur Hamilton 
Gordon, the first Governor, early in 1875. At that time a pesti- 
lence had just swept over the islands, taking off 40,000 out of a 
population of only three times that number. Depression and 
misery were universal. The usual revenue of about $80,000 was 
all that could be found to meet an expenditure of $350,009, and 
the small white population was even more impoverished and law- 
less than the native. In four years the revenues exceeded $375,- 
000, expenses were reduced, and it had become possible to esti- 
mate that in the near future the annual value of the agricultural 
products of the colony, comprising chiefly sugar, coffee, cotton, 
tobacco, cinchona and some tropical fruits and spices would not 
be less than $50,000,000. It is in Miss Cumming’s account of 
the people and their customs previous to the day when they came 
fairly under the influence of civilization under British rule, that we 
find ground for exception. The lady is not a scientific anthropol- 
ogist, and she has noted down all the tales told her with a sim- 
plicity that is hardly less charming than misleading. There are 
no better story-tellers in the world than the native chiefs of the 
South Pacific, and they perfectly understand what kind of stories 
will best serve. Our authoris a firm believer in the once extensive 
prevalence of cannibalism, and she is rarely happier than when 
taking down from the lips of an autochthon his description of the 
good old times. But what most people understand by cannibalism 
—z.e., the habitual use of human flesh as an article of food—has 
certainly never been proved. The places to which the custom 
has usually been assigned are for the most part insular, and yet 
the population has, for aught that is known to the contrary, been 
hitherto abundantly maintained. Moreover, the inhabitants of 
these islands are to a great extent vegetarians. While, therefore, 
no one will attempt to deny the prevalence of customs which led 
to the eating of huinan flesh in the Fiji Islands (similar customs 
certainly prevail in other lands), yet Miss Cumming errs in not 
always connecting these customs with religion or with war. In 
this respect she has been content to follow in the footsteps of 
others ; and while justly describing all the high qualities, physical, 
moral, and industrial, of the native Fijian, she has failed to put 
before us in their true character those barbarous procedures which 
in his savage life served more than aught else to make him known 
within the pale of civilization. 

The last chapter in the book is devoted to Fijian folk-lore, and 
we can fully sympathize with the author in her regret at its scanti- 
ness, Of the religion of the Fijians we glean nothing new, noth- 





ing in fact beyond a knowledge of the belief in a future state and 
in the existence of unseen spirits. It is a remarkable fact that 
the Fiji group, notwithstanding all that has been told about the 
wildness of its inhabitants, has been one of the most profitable 
fields for missionary enterprise. When Sir Arthur Gordon took 
control of the colony in 1875 he found no less than 1400 schools 
and goo churches, all of which had been established through the 
efforts of the British Wesleyan Methodist Mission, to which the 
Episcopal and other Protestant churches have wisely left the culti- 
vation of Christian principles. The Fijians have proved sincere 
in their conversion. Daily family prayer is the rule among them. 
They maintain their ministers and teachers voluntarily and with 
a hearty good will. They are honest, hospitable, and generous. 
And very much of the success that has attended missionary labor 
has been due to the almost exceptional good sense and tact of the 
missionaries in leading the natives up to Christian principles 
visage and not by antagonism with, their ancient customs and 
ideas. 





“Noah Webster.”* 


WE are not quite sure that the intelligent Englishman has not 
been rather unduly jeered who asked, when Professor Webster 
was hanged, if that was the Daniel Webster who wrote a diction- 
ary. There are few Americans who can read and spell who do 
not know, probably, that Noah Webster was the author of the 
famous spelling-book and the more famous ‘ Unabridged ;’ but 
beyond that ee | have as little, often less, knowledge of him, we 
are inclined to think, than they have of Samuel Johnson. Samuel, 
also, wrote a dictionary ; but he wrote much else, and he has 
been, besides, much written about, as the average American knows 
and could say, while the same American knows nothing and could 
say nothing about Noah Webster except that he is the one of 
the three Websters whose dictionary is as well known as Dr, 
Johnson’s. The not very original remark may be pardoned, 
that nothing is more remarkable than the way famous names * go 
thundering down the ages’ except it be that infamous names 
sometimes go that way with a good deal the most thunder. The 
intelligent Englishman’s confusion of mind about the Websters is 
not without precedent. We once had the pleasure of being asked 
by a young Bostonian, to whom the ‘South End’ was ferra in- 
cognita, if Johnson, the maker of comic aunuals—a local celebrity 
in that city thirty-odd years ago —was not the man who wrote the 
dictionary known by his name. There are things which it is not 
worth the while of Englishmen and Bostonians of a certain class 
to know. 

But whether we are right or wrong as to the popular ignorance 
of the character and career of Noah Webster, we are quite sure 
that Mr. Scudder’s book will receive, as it deserves, a hearty wel- 
come. It is a peculiarly judicious estimate of Webster’s proper 
place in American literature, as well as a careful analysis of his 
mental qualifications and acquirements, and the conditions under 
which they were developed. mage perhaps most readers, outside 
of the small circle familiar with the work of his life, will be sur- 
prised to learn how much he was a man of affairs, into how many 
paths he was led by a restless energy, how complete and absorb- 
ing was his interest in all the political questions of his time. The 
general notion of him, we fancy, is of a hard, dry student ; a lex- 
icographist and orthographist with some peculiar notions on pho- 
netic spelling, devoted body and soul to words and their uses, 
caring for little outside of his peculiar vocation, essentially a re- 
cluse and a good deal of a pedagogue. While all this is true of 
him to a certain degree, it is by no means the whole truth. He 
was, in a certain sense, narrow, sometimes eccentric, opinionated, 
rather wanting in broad culture, not at all wanting in self-esteem. 
But his observation was wide and keen, his sympathy with what- 
ever seemed to affect the welfare and dignity of his country was 
always ready to take fire ; and his whole life was governed and 
shaped by that ideal Americanism which marked his generation 
much more than it does ours. The study of a character so 
thoroughly typical of the spirit born of the Revolution is not with- 
out profit. any of Mr. Scudder’s readers will, we think, be sur- 
prised to find how marked a representative Noah Webster was of 
the period immediately following the Revolution, and of the men 
to whom it is due that the young republic grew in the right direc- 
tion, straight and strong, into a great nation. His philological 





* Noah Webster. By Horace E. Scudder. With Portrait. $1.25. (American Men 
of Letters.) Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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studies were really the outgrowth of that intense anti-English 
spirit which sought to make independence of England something 
more than a mere severance of the colonial relation. He wanted, 
not merely that the child should break its leading-strings and walk 
alone, but that it should defy the authority of its mother in all 
things and even talk in a language of its own. He wished to over- 
luok the near cousins of his own generation, to restore the original 
purity of the language of the common ancestors, and graft upon 
it the shoots of a new and vigorous outgrowth. How much there 
was in all this that was narrow, and mistaken, and fanciful, we 
do not stop here to consider ; but it is notable that the modern 
revisers of the Bible have only taken up a work which Webster 
began, and in many respects have been his faithful followers. 
How great his influence has been in the primary education of his 
countrymen for nearly seventy years is evident from the fact that 
in the years 1814 and 1815, the yearly sales of his ‘ American 
Spelling Book’ were 286,000, and that from 1866 to 1873 they 
averaged more than 1,000,000 a year. 

But it is not only as a biography of Webster that Mr. Scudder’s 
book is interesting and valuable. We know of no other which 
gives so clear an account of the literary, the educational, and in 
some respects, the social aspect of New England in the immediate 
post-revolutionary period. It fills completely its place in the pur- 
pose of this series of voiumes. On a minor point we beg leave to 
thank the publishers for disregarding the recent and senseless in- 
novation of banishing punctuation from title-pages. Of that 
notion Lord Timothy Dexter was the father, who published his 
biography without any punctuation whatever ; but printed a whole 
page of points at the end of the book, which, he said, the reader 
could use at his discretion. 


“The Making of England.” * 

THIS volume covers the formative period of the English nation— 
from the conquest by the Romans, to the time of Eckberht, about 
829—a period so legendary in the quality of its annals that the 
historians make but little of it. Their books are generally an arid 
waste of dates and names, where not only names and dates are 


uncertain, but the very geography is confused. Yet the pith of, 


English speech and the strength of English character grew out of 
the mixture of races in those eight-hundred-odd years. It was then 
that the solid races of North Germany filed in and took their places 
in the splendid ranks of British nationality. 

Little has been added, by way of new materials in annals and 
literature, to help us fill the gaps either in the chronology or the 
record of events for those dark centuries ; but through the later 
acquisitions in geology and archzology, and the later development 
of philological studies, a great mass of material has accumulated, 
which not only serves as a comment and corrective on the known 
annals but throws a most vivid light on the characteristic quality 
of the peoples. There is no man in England who has handled 
this new material with better judgment or with greater felicity of 
imagination than Mr. Green. Under his hand the people live 
over again their vigorous country-life, along.the outlying moors 
and marches of the Isiands. The years of the Roman domination 
are passed over lightly ; but we are not left without a sombre 
picture of the vast solitudes which England must have presented 
when Cesar landed, and for centuries after— of the trackless woods 
and swamps through which the Jute and Saxon advanced to meet 
the Britons—of the mighty impediments in the way of civilization, 
impediments which both retarded and advanced the movement 
of Saxon greatness. The picturesque view of the occupation of 
the southern coast (in a protracted sidelong wave) by the Saxon 
element, and the growth of the Lower Kingdoms, is a charming 
and closely accurate contribution to the better methods of his- 
torical writing. It is this power of grouping his material and de- 
tecting the line of travel of the invading races which tells for value 
in the book. With this excellence Mr. Green combines another 
of rarer value, namely, the power of throwing interest into de- 
tails, where details are to be had, and of making them illuminate 
his picture. A strong sympathy with the popular element is 
another characteristic—sympathy with the life of the common 
people in country villages, along streams, and in the sylvan dis- 
tricts, and in the quarry, the cloister, the town-meeting—the 
vagrant minstrelsy, the predatory priesthood, the village magis- 
tracy, the sub-urban and sub-villan precincts. It is, after all, the 

short and simple annals of the poor’ that give color and richness 
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to a nation’s story. Notwithstanding the hardness of life and its 
irregularities and uncertainties, the people fashioned kings as they 
now fashion presidents ; that is, in early England those rulers 
marched longest at the head of their people who marched most in 
lines of popular tendency ; and popular tendency was produced by 
many factors outside as well as inside of baronial halls and palaces 
— old, inherited tribal force, common necessities, the qualities of 
soil and climate, and the lay of the land; the new learning and 
religion spreading northward from Italy, the poetic quality of old 
superstitions surviving in the north and west. On such a stream 
the royal barque was tossed lightly and often overwhelmed. It 
was only by virtue of celerity that the kings could keep at the head 
of their people. A nation grows in spite of its rulers —lifts them, 
explodes them, if needful. The English people, certainly more 
than most others, have acted for good on their princes, have 
modified them and taught them manners—such manners, that is, 
as the people themselves had ; have clamped fetters on their license 
and lawlessness—‘ cabin'd, cribb’d, confined’ them in their 
‘ wild-oat ’ days ; and while Normandy and the Normans supplied 
kings, the old Saxon and Anglican elements had already supplied 
trainers. 

These are traits in the English life too much left out from the 
histories. We have long needed to have some sub-soil ploughing 
done in the field of historical composition. Science and the 
archeological spirit have furnished the means, and we are now 
beginning to discover the virtues of the original soil. This is at 
least the spirit of the new order of history with which Mr. Green 
has made us familiar within the last few years—not altogether 
original with him, but perhaps most effectively presented in the 
volume published some time ago, the ‘Short History of Eng- 
land,’ expanded later, and now supplemented, or prefaced with 
this third volume. ‘The chief characteristics of his method are, as 
we have already hinted, a broader treatment of the simple but 
essential elements of the story, a vivid sympathy with the better 
development of modern democratic ideas, a quick imagination 
which enables him to detect in things long misunderstood the an- 
tecedent conditions of results now deemed most important to 
national life. 





‘‘ Campaigns of the Civil War.’’ (Vol. VI.)* 

In the Campaigns series the volume describing the battles of 
Chancellorsville and Gettysburg, and concluding the history of the 
Army of the Potomac previous to Grant’s taking command of it, 
has been allotted to General Doubleday. The choice was not 
altogether a fortunate one. General Doubleday held high but not 
the highest command in both battles ; his personal opinions there- 
fore do not carry the weight or the interest which attaches to 
those of a commanding general, and yet in view of the position 
which he held he cannot entirely divest himself of these opinions, as 
would have been possible had he held a merely subordinate posi- 
tion, like that of Webb or Palfrey in the campaigns which they 
have so well described in previous volumes of this series. General 
Doubleday possessed much personal knowledge of both battles, 

articularly of Gettysburg, which it is in every way important to 
ete recorded ; but between the memoirs of a corps commander 
and a well rounded history of a great battle there is a very wide 
gulf. This book has much more of the character of the former 
than of the latter. It hardly rises to the dignity of impartial his- 
tory ; it is not well proportioned in the arrangement of material, 
nor attractive in style, and many of its criticisms raise a suspicion 
of being founded—perhaps unconsciously—upon personal resent- 
ments. For instance, in describing the battle of Chancellorsville, 
Hooker’s first and greatest mistake in retreating on May tIst., with- 
out necessity, from the comparatively open ground near Tabernacle 
Church back into the Wilderness is passed over so slightly that 
the casual reader would hardly notice that there was a retreat ; 
but Howard’s neglect to take proper precautions to defend his 
right flank against Jackson is impressed upon the reader with 
great persistency. Later on we learn that on the first day of 
Gettysburg, Howard sent to Meade ‘ the false despatch ’ that the 
First Corps (Doubleday’s) ‘had fied from the field at the first 
contact with the enemy.’ There is room for suspicion that it is 
the remembrance of this despatch which makes Howard's short- 
comings appear so glaring. The treatment of Meade also seems 
hardly fair. Except to receive sharp censure for not making a 
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counter-attack after Pickett had been repulsed, he is to some extent 


ignored during the story of the battle. It is stated that at the 
council of war on the night of July 2d, it was unanimously voted 
to stay and fight it out, whereupon Meade, displeased with the 
result, ‘said angrily : ‘‘ Have it your own way, gentlemen ; but 
Gettysburg is no place to fight a battle in.” ’ It is presumed that 
Doubleday was present and heard these words ; if so we think the 
fact should be clearly stated, for otherwise many people will be 
disposed to dispute it. In fact the general impression conveyed 
in regard to Meade by this book is that he exercised very little 
influence on the course of the battle, and that his ideas in regard 
to it were never very clear. There is much criticism of him and 
not one word of praise. General Doubleday’s mind seems to 
lean to this sort of criticism ; in a previous work (‘ Forts Sumter 
and Moultrie’) he treated his commanding officer, Major Ander- 
son, in the same carping spirit. 

Most people will be surprised to learn that ‘in the history of 
lost empires we almost invariably find that the cause of their final 
overthrow on the battlefield may be traced to the violation of one 
military principle, which is that the attempt to overpower a central 
force by converging columns ts almost always fatal to the assail- 
ants.’ In a different form this statement is repeated a dozen 
times, until one would think that it comprised the whole art of 
war. In a general sense such movements are condemned by 
military writers, yet circumstances often justify them, and the in- 
stances in which they have been successful are numberless. 
Napoleon was crushed by converging columns in 1815; Austria 
was overpowered by them at Sadowa; they were successful at 
Manassas ; Sherman used them throughout the whole of the 
Atlanta campaign; and in this very battle of Chancellorsville, 
Hooker was defeated by them. In the face of all this it is absurd 
to find a reason for every success or failure in this one principle, 
which, like every other principle of war, is liable to modification 
under different circumstances. 

So much has already been written about the battle of Gettys- 
burg that any new account of it must justify itself by its excel- 
lence. In criticising this book it is not meant that it does not 
give a reasonably clear story of the battle, particularly of that 
part in which General Doubleday was engaged ; but only that it 
is unequal in merit to some other accounts which have already ap- 
peared, and that it falls considerably short of the high historical 
standard maintained by Ropes and Palfrey. 


“The Way of Life.” * 


Mr. MERRIAM is well known as a man of fine and appreciative 
spirit, and at the same time as one who holds his convictions firmly, 
and follows where they lead. It is with no small interest that his 
book will be opened. One hardly needs to say that every page 
bears evidence of the writer’s delicate culture, and his power of 
frank, graceful expression ; better than both of these, there is every- 
where a hearty, healthy way of looking at practical matters, and a 
thorough interest in the affairs of men. He feels something of the 
need of the world; he desires to help it, and desires that others 
shall be helping it. Large, brave, truthful living is a reality to his 
mind, and he seeks earnestly, and with cheerful hope, to put it 
within the reach of all men and women. Not a few will gain a 
stimulus from his words that will carry out their vital force into 
a wider circle than that which his book will directly reach. And yet 
the regretful conviction cannot be avoided that those who will find 
‘The Way of Life’ a real guide to them are not the ones who need 
such a guide the most. Those who are anxious about their duty 
may get light from it ; those who have been living too narrowly may 
have their horizon broadened by it; those whose faith in God is as- 
piring but imperfect may find that at some point their lack is sup- 
plied ; but when the conception of a perfect holiness outside of him, 
over against a sense of personal unholiness within him, is pressing 
upon a man’s heart, Mr. Merriam’s word of incitement does not 
reach the root of the difficulty ; and when one is quite deaf to moral 
incitements it can suggest no hope for him. ‘The vital legacy 
which we receive from the Christianity of the past,’ says Mr. Mer- 
riam in his introduction, ‘ is embodied in the character of Christian- 
ity’s Founder.’ To the portrayal of this character the opening essay 
is devoted, and the remainder (thrown into the form of letters) deals 
with practical phases of belief. Mr. Merriam tells us at the outset 
that he cannot accept the Gospel narratives as giving an accurate 
account of Jesus’s life and words. Whatever is miraculous in them 
is especially to be rejected. Such elements are the outgrowth of the 
disciples’ enthusiastic devotion to their master, which encouraged 
the multiplication of marvellous stories about his birth, his course 
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of life, and the events which attended and followed his death. Now 
this, of course, is not at al! new, and when Mr. Merriam speaks, as 
he does, of taking from among the results of historical criticism that 
which has a bearing on religious life, he is, of course, not unaware 
that the form of ‘ historical criticism’ just indicated has been entirely 
unfruitful with regard to any thorough explanation of the origin of 
the New Testament books, and of the present facts of Christianity. 
It has been tried and abandoned. The most radical critics, if they 
are at the same time intelligent, are now seeking for the positive 
ground-work of fact which must underlie what they conceive to be 
exaggerations and the like, in order to account for the very exist- 
ence of these. It may be regretted, moreover, that Mr. Merriam 
should be hampered in his picture of Jesus’s life by a prejudice 
against the miraculous. 

But granting him all these preliminaries, it is plain that no great 
value can attach to any conception that may now be formed of the 
character of Jesus, simply because suspicion is cast on the whole 
body of documents which contain our only record of his life, and any 
process of selection must labor under the fatal disadvantage of being 
purely subjective, and therefore incapable of proving any external 
reality. And although Mr. Merriam tells us that he makes use of 
the character of Jesus as an ideal, if not an absolutely perfect ideal, 
this very statement points out an inconsistency which seriously af- 
fects the inward truth of the book. For if, in his process of selec- 
tion, he is constrained to incorporate into his picture what he holds 
to be imperfect elements, then he is not portraying an ideal, but en- 
deavoring to do justice to sad historical fact. If on the other hand, 
he distrusts the history, and will have an ideal, then to affirm the 
imperfection of his ideal is gratuitous. In either case—whether we 
have to do with a real, imperfect man, or with a perfect but non-ex- 
istent ideal—there is no firm ground for hope that we shall ever get 
rid of our imperfections, and become pure and free. Not only is 
there no satisfying answer here to that most pathetic of all human 
cries, ‘What must I do to be saved ?’ but there is no encouragement 
to believe that there is any such thing as salvation. Of course this 
disheartening character of his gospel is not intended by Mr. Merriam, 
On the contrary, that which invests it with the power it has, and 
which will make it effective for good beyond its intrinsic soundness, 
is the strong heart and warm purpose of its author, who with his 
soul fed from hidden springs gives out of his own sympathetic per- 
sonality something much better than the theories which shape his 
teachings—a deep current of reverent, earnest, hopeful life. 





‘A Laodicean.” * 


IT has always been necessary to forgive Mr. Hardy a good deal. 
The interest of his work has seldom been dependent on his plots, or 
on his hero or heroine; it is in side-lights that he has excelled. In 
‘A Laodicean ’—if we except a single chapter in which the remark of 
the Landlord of Sleeping Green that ‘’Tis woman’s nature to be false 
except to a man, and man’s nature to be true except to a woman’ re- 
calls the Hardy whom we have known—there are no side-lights ; the 
fortunes of the hero and heroine are at once brought strongly into 
focusand keptthere. In some novels this might not be an objection ; 
but Mr. Hardy’s Paula, though her lover is strongand manly enough, 
is scarcely worthy the strong light cast upon her. She is, it is true, 
a Laodicean ; so lukewarm in religion that she consents to become 
a Baptist merely because her father wished it, though she allows her- 
self scruples at a moment when her withdrawal is a deep humiliation 
to the officiating clergyman ; and so lukewarm in love that she casts 
off her lover when appearances are against him with rather less than 
the usual amount of proof. We do not wholly blame her for this, as 
we do not ourselves admire the women who cling; preferring the 
haughty and noble Romolas whose motto is, 

‘Where I find worth— 
I follow him who has it till they part, 
And then I follow—it;’ 


but we fail to understand why it was necessary when one lover dis- 
appointed her instantly to accept the other, whom in turn she deserts 
at a moment most humiliating to him—not to put too fine a point 
upon it, an hour before the ceremony. Having ascertained that the 
first lover was really the better fellow, she gives up the wedding 
journey with the other and departs with an aunt for Normandy, where 
the first-discarded is supposed to be studyingarchitecture. She finds 
him in a church, and allows (not to say compels) him to renew his 
suit. Had this young lady been an American we fear her conduct 
would have been severely criticised abroad. Somerset, her archi- 
tect, is nominally engaged in restoring her castle, when she tacitly 
pledges herself to him, though careful never to confess on her own part 
more than that she ‘loves him to love her ;’ she forbids him to write to 
her—her uncle objecting to the correspondence—but arranges a sys- 
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tem of telegraphing by which if she telegraphs ‘ Havea special care 
for the gargoyles in the left wing,’ he is to understand that she really 
means, ‘ You may love me still.’ We fail tosee wherein this method 
of courtship rises above the level of one conducted on the principle 
of ‘chops and tomato-sauce,’ even supposing Somerset to have the 
imagination of a Serjeant Buzfuz; and for ourselves, we prefer the 
frank little American flirts who correspond openly with half a dozen 
admirers, any one of whom may or may not become a lover. Paula 
isa Laodicean, but a Laodicean should not aspire to be a heroine. 


“Le Livre.” * 

THE organ of the French bibliophile lies before us. It is the 
most sumptuous production of its kind in the world. Nothing that 
comes from the publishing house of Quantin surpasses this monthly 
review ; no literature less rich and fertile than that of France could 
have begotten it. It covers the field of contemporary letters less 
thoroughly, perhaps, than our own readers would demand, but it 
omits mention of nothing; and, besides, it peers into nooks and 
crannies where only the book-worm cares to follow it. Before pass- 
ing into the proper domain of journalism, the present number, which 
opens the third year, presents four studied articles on general literary 
topics. A portrait of Pierre Corneille, painted by Philippe de Cham- 
paigne, is examined, attested, and reproduced by the engraver, M. 
Jules Adeline. M. Champfleury, traversing his favorite ground, 
throws side-lights on the Romantic movement and the phenomena it 
produced in studios and theatres. An edition of Moliére, with etch- 
ings after Boucher’s designs, gives occasion for a review of those 
well-known productions of Mme. de Pompadour’s favorite painter, 
whose inspiration was, in our judgment, altogether too frivolous for 
the virile conceptions of the dramatist. M. Fernand Drujon con- 
tributes a study on rare editions of prohibited works. Among these 
he includes the ‘Roman d’une Américaine en Russie,’ bearing the 
name of Fanny Lear. In vouching for the truth of the statements 
contained in this work, which, it will be remembered, records a 
wretched intrigue of a young Grand-Duke, cousin of the reigning 
Czar, he throws suspicion on his general accuracy. After a budget 
of correspondence from Germany, Belgium, Hungary, and Switzer- 
land, Ze Livre considers the books of the day, which are divided with 
great minuteness according to their subject, and are reviewed as gayly 
and lightly as possible. ‘Geter the head of ‘ Excursion dans la li- 
brairie Belge,’ it returns to the class of bibliography for which it has a 
preference, and examines such master works of their kind as the 
‘Erotika Biblion’ of Mirabeau, the ‘ Bijoux Indiscrets’ of Diderot, 
and various ‘CEuvres Badines’ of Piron, Collé and Grécourt. The 
proceedings of the Academy and learned societies, the necrology of 
the month, the new journals that have appeared, and the literary law- 
suits that have been tried are chronicled with the exactitude which 
characterizes the whole review. 





Mr. Harte and the Fables. 

WHEN Mr. Bret Harte learned that his name had been put to a 
compilation of Fables issued by a London publisher, he at once 
demanded an explanation. From the reply that he received we 
are permitted to make the following quotation : 

“1. Some of the Fables in the work in question are by Bret 
Harte. If we are in error, we have been misinformed by your 
own countrymen, and the error has been in good faith. 

‘2. As only a small proportion of the Fables are credited to 
you, your name does zo¢ appear on the cover, and occupies the 
subordinate place on the title-page. 

*3. As we do not put your name forward as the writer of the 
whole, nor of the greater part, we do not think we are open to the 
charge of having deceived or imposed upon the public. 


*4. If we have caused, or are likely to cause, you any financial’ 


Joss by using the Fables in question, we shall be willing to con- 
sider the matter.’ 

The question of ‘financial loss’ is of the least importance in a 
transaction of this sort. 


Buddha, Krishna and Christ. 


To THE EpiTors oF THE Criric: : 

In your review of the Rev. Mr. Lundy’s ‘Monumental Christianity,’ 
in the last number of THE Critic, you say: ‘The chapter on “Jesus 
Christ as Human” will be read with astonishment by those who are 
unfamiliar with the remarkable parallel existing between the lives 
of Christ, Buddha, and Krishna.’ Those who have some familiarity 
with the subject will be equally surprised by the credulity, or de-. 
votion to a theory, which Mr. Lundy manifests. 

The Krishna myth, as is well known, is of Indian origin, but only 
in its late development received its Christian likeness. I may refer 
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to Albrecht Weber’s ‘ Krishna’s Geburtsfest,’ published in the Trans- 
actions of the Berlin Academy for 1867, as authority for the fact that 
Krishna’s Christ-like exploits, or rather exploits akin to those in the 
Apocryphal Gospels, are only contained in the Puranas written not 
much more than a thousand years ago, long after Christianity had 
spread through the East. In the Mahabharata, as Weber says, there 
is only one childish miracle ascribed to Krishna, and that in one of 
the latest interpolations of the epic, which was growing till long past 
the Christian era. The picture copied from !iocr, a Madonna 
Lactans, is also reproduced by Weber, and attributed by him to the 
middle ages. : 

The Buddhistic legends, at least the mock-Christian and other 
extravagances, cannot be traced back beyond the Christian era. 
The rock-cut inscriptions of King Aroka, the Buddhist Constantine, 
contain none of these resemblances, and the inscriptions and carv- 
ings on templesand topes do not begin to present Christian legends 
until the third or fourth century of ourera. Finally, the Buddhistic 
books, if we accept the story of Buddaghosha’s editorship, come to 
us with changes which may have been introduced over eight cen- 
turies after their subject’s death, four or five centuries after Christ. 
There may be moral likenesses in the Bashmanistic, Buddhistic, and 
Christian systems dating much further back, but this is only saying 
that man’s moral cravings are alike in all countries and ages. 

CINCINNATI, Feb. 14, 1882. Joun T. PERRY. 
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A LITTLE book, neatly printed, containing a handful of selections 
from Lavater, translated by ‘C. H. C.,’ entitled ‘Words of the 
Heart,’ is sent us by Mr. A. D. F. Randolph. A line of introduction 
tells us that the ‘ words’ were originally selected by a German ‘lady 
of rank,’ and that some of them had never been printed before. —— 
From the California Publishing Co. we have received the Californian 
for February, which contains sixteen extra pages and a number of 
illustrations. The letter-press of this magazine is much above the 
standard of its woodcuts. Messrs. Jas. R. Osgood & Co,’s edition 
of Thomas 4 Kempis’s ‘Imitation of Christ’ is a handsome one. 
The book is small and convenient for reading, yet the type is large 
and the margins generous. ——The same firm has recently issued a 
new edition of ‘The Open Fireplace in All Ages,’ with twenty new 
plates of designs of chimney-pieces and interior decoration, con- 
tributed by American architects. Among the most attractive inte- 
riors is that of Messrs. Harper & Brothers’ ‘ private counting-room,’ 
with its open fireplace and hanging crane.——A recent addition to 
Bohn’s Novelist’s Library is Tommaso Grossi’s ‘Marco Visconti.’ 
There have been two other translations of this popular novel, but 
the present one, from the edition of 1879, is considered the best. 
——Messrs. Scribner & Welford publish a handsome volume of 
‘Royal Characters from Sir Walter Scott,’ selected and arranged by 
W. T. Dobson, and illustrated with twelve permanent photographs. 
——Mrs. Lydia Maria Childs’s biography of Isaac T. Hopper, the 
Quaker philanthropist, having been out of print for some time, 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. have brought out a new edition with a 
eulogy of Friend Hopper’s daughter, Mrs. Abby Hopper Gibbons. 
——‘A Reading Diary of Modern Fiction’ is the title of a little vol- 
ume recently published by Mr. F. Leypoldt. It is an alphabetical list 
of the chief modern novelists, with the titles of their best stories 
appended. Against each novel is a space to record the name of the 
friend by whom its reading was suggested, and to receive the read- 
er’s opinion of its merits. The alternate pages are left blank, to re- 
ceive the record of the reading of such other books as may naturally 
connect themselves with these novels. The selections of stories 
and story-tellers is very well made, and the book can be cordially 
recommended, especially to young ladies, who are often indiscrimi- 
nate devourers of fiction; it may lead them to think a little about 
what mm A read, and it will certainly help them to record their labors 
and guide them aright.——A kindred little handbook, on the same 
principle almost, is the ‘ Books of all Time,’ edited by Mr. Lynds E. 
Jones and Mr. Leypoldt, and published by the latter. Itis a guide 
for the purchase of standard authors—the books ‘no gentleman’s 
library should be without.’ To each author's name is appended a 
selection of criticisms of his works, a list of which follows, accom- 
panied by prices. No safer guide to the best editions in the Ameri- 
can market than this little catalogue have we ever met ; and of the 
authors selected there are but few whose works are not ‘ books for 
alltime,’ as Mr. Ruskin has it‘ The Farmer’s Annual Hand Book’ 
(D. Appleton & Co.) is a pocket manual prepared by H. B. Armsby 
and E. H. Jenkins, Chemists of the Experimental Station of Connec- 
ticut. It contains a diary for the year,and numerous and useful 
bits of practical information, which will be found of value by farmers 
in their daily routine of duties ——The first number of the Manchester 

uarterly,‘a journal of literature and art,’ is received. It is pub- 
lished by the Manchester Literary Club, and is a handsomely printed 
magazine. The papers contained in each number will have been 
read at meetings of the association, and, as a rule, will have been 
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written by members. The opening paper is an account of ‘a summer 
day at Concord,’ by the Rev. Stuart J. Reid. Illustrations made b 

the autotype process embellish the magazine.-——The sermons, ad- 
dresses, and poems called forth by the death of Dr. Holland have 
been printed by the family for private circulation. The collection 
forms a fitting tribute to the character of a good man. The annual 
catalogue of the University of Rochester is received. It contains 
acknowledgments of endowments for scholarships from Mr. John P. 
Townsend and Mr. Isaac Sherman, of New York. The proceed- 
ings of the New England Historic and Genealogical Society at the 
annual meeting, Jan. 4, 1882, have been published in pamphlet form. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
Mr. ARCHIBALD ForBeEs will describe his lecturing experiences 
here and in England in an early number of the Century. 
The March Ad/antic contains poems by Whittier, Holmes, and 
Stedman, Edith M. Thomas, and Charlotte Fiske Bates. 
A new edition of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s ‘ Higher Schools and 
Universities in Germany’ is announced by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 


The 7ribune announces positively that Mr. Herbert Spencer will 
visit America next summer, and remain here several months. He 
will come in August. 

A handsome library edition of Napier’s ‘Peninsular War’ is 
announced by A. C. Armstrong & Son. It will be in five volumes, 
with fifty-five maps and five steel portraits. 

Mr. Walter Besant and Mr. Walter Herries Pollock are preparing 
a volume of plays for private theatricals. The ‘Readings from 
Rabelais’ of the former will appear shortly. A book of poems by 
the latter is in type. 

The death of Berthold Auerbach, the German novelist, at Cannes, 
on the 8th inst., is announced. Auerbach was born in the Black 
Forest in 1812, and published his first work in 1836. By American 
readers he will be best remembered as author of ‘ On the Heights.’ 

The head of the Signal Service Office at Washington will be glad 
to receive and forward to the enlisted men of the department in re- 
mote and isolated stations of observation, any books, pamphlets, mag- 
azines, or illustrated papers which may be sent him for that purpose. 

Our Continent, Philadelphia’s new weekly, begins its career with 
great promise and no little fulfilment. Its list of regular writers is 
a strong one, and there is every reason to believe that the paper 
will fill one of the niches in journalism that are popularly supposed 
to be standing vacant. 

One of the serials of the excellent Magasin d’ Education et de Ré- 
création this year is a French adaptation of Miss Alcott’s ‘ Jack and 
Jill,’ by M. ‘ P. J. Stahl,’ the adapter of ‘ Litthke Women,’ and of Mrs. 
Dodge’s ‘Hans Brinker.’ ‘P. J. Stahl’ is the pen-name of M. 
Hetzel, the publisher of the magazine. 

‘ John Inglesant’ will soon be added to Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s 
dollar library edition of standard novels. ‘Hypatia’ and ‘ West- 
ward Ho’ are the latest additions to this series, which is a marvel of 
cheap book-making. There is nothing in the paper, type, or binding 
to indicate the small price at which the volumes are sold. 

The admirers of Mr. John Burroughs who fancy that he has 
spent his whole life in the woods and fields will be surprised to find 
him writing on ‘ Bmken Banks and Lax Directors,’ in the current 
Century. But Mr. Burroughs is a government bank-examiner—no 
less skilful in exploring the mysteries of financial institutions than 
in laying bare the secrets which nature commonly hides from other 
eyes. 

The Rev. Dr. W. H. Milburn (the blind preacher) has begun, at 
Chickering Hall, a series of eight morning lectures on the ‘ Great 
Poets of the World.’ The first two of these were delivered this week. 
Dr. Milburn covers the poetic ground from Homer to Tennyson. 
His lectures are well worth the attention of the public, not for their 
subjects alone, but for the eloquent and entertaining manner in which 
those subjects are treated. 

But for the ‘ Yours truly, Bret Harte,’ below it, we should never 
take the frontispiece of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s new edi- 
tion of Mr. Harte’s works to be a portrait of the genial author of 
‘The Luck of Roaring Camp.’ If Mr. Harte looks like the elderly, 
discontented man of this engraving, he has changed since he left 
America. It is a pity that the portrait of the author in this standard 
edition should not be better. Perhaps a more satisfactory one will 
be given in a later volume. There is a photograph by W. Kurtz 
that is a perfect likeness, and would make a capital steel engraving. 
But we do not wish to quarrel with a book that is otherwise so satis- 
factory. The edition is a beautifel one. A number of poems and 
sketches that have not appeared in any previous collection of Mr. 
Harte’s works will be found in this and the forthcoming yolumes. 
Not the least interesting feature of this one is Mr. Harte’s introduc- 
tion, which is full of quiet fun and delicate satire. 


The California Publishing Company have in press a novel of 
fea Coast life, by Mrs. Glascock, of Oakland, Cal. Its title is 
‘ Dare.’ 

W. B. Closson has engraved a head of E. C. Stedman for Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin and Co., who will add portraits of Dickens, 
James, Stedman, and Bret Harte to the next edition of their portrait 
catalogue. 

From the Philadelphia Press we learn that the library of the late 
Dr. Shelton Mackenzie, comprising about 4000 volumes, many of 
which contain the autographs of the authors, has been sold by his 
widow to a dealer in the Quaker city. 

By a printer’s error, the order of the parallel columns was in- 
verted in the communication on pp. 25-26 of THE CriTic of Jan. 28, 
convicting Mr. Thomas Hardy of plagiarism. The passage in the 
left-hand column is from ‘ Georgian Scenes’; the passage from ‘A 
Laodicean’ is in the vigh¢. 

As the schools all over the country are preparing to celebrate Mr. 
Longfellow’s birthday, on Feb. 27, the publishers of his works have 
prepared a brief biography of the poet, to which are added his por- 
trait, a picture of his residence, and one of his poems, illustrated. 
These are given to teachers who apply personally or by mail. 

‘ Through Siberia’ will soon be published by Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. In England it has been received with high favor. 
The author, Rev. Henry Lansdell, made a journey of 8000 miles 
from the Ural mountains to the Pacific, on the Obi, Amur, and 
Ussuri rivers, visited the hospitals, prisons, and mines, lived with 
the people, and studied the history, the geography, the natural his- 
tory, and the customs of the country. 

Mr. George I. Seney has added to the long list of his donations a 
gift to the Long Island Historical Society of several rare and valua- 
ble works, once owned by Louis Philippe, and presented to Standish 
Standish, Esq. The volumes are superbly illustrated. The set of one 
of these works, ‘ The Architecture and Architects of France,’ is said 
by Mr. Bouton, who imported it, to be, with a single exception, the 
only one in America. With this treasure goes the still rarer ‘ Cabi- 
net du Roi’—a collection of 2000 engravings by the old masters of 
the art. 

In the current Century, Prof. James Bryce, M. P., the historian, 
writes about Beaconsfield, and, incidentally, about the Jews in 
general ; in the April number, Miss Emma Lazarus will answer the 
question, ‘Was Lord Beaconsfield a representative Jew ?’; in the 
same number, Madame Ragozin will describe the situation of the 
Jews in Russia, from a Russian point of view; and in the May 
number, a reply to Madame Ragozin, by a Jewish writer, will ap- 
pear. In other papers the relations between the Israelites and 
Christians in America will be discussed. 

The following brief extract is from a private letter written by a 
New Yorker now in Edinburgh: ‘ Yesterday we called with your 
letter on Dr. John Brown, who received us most kindly in his beau- 
tiful library filled with bric a-brac. He afterwards led the way up to 
the drawing-room. Among his finest pictures, he pointed out a noble 
life-sized portrait of the immortal “Rab,” painted by an eminent 
artist. We found your friend a charming old gentleman, full of con- 
versation. . . . This morning we visited Mrs. Hill, who is busy 
with a fine head of the poet Southey. Shealso showed us a graceful 
figure of Burns (slightly altered from the statuette you have, by the 
introduction of a shepherd’s dog at his feet) which is incomparabl 
superior to Steill’s statue in the Central Park, and which, I pi enn | 
was soon to be unveiled in some Scotch city, Dumfries, I believe.’ 


‘Ein Kommentar zu Goethe’s“ Faust” von Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen’, 
has appeared as numbers 1521 and 1522 in the popular ‘ Universal- 
Bibiliothek,’ Leipzig (Philipp Reclam). The translation, which is ad- 
mirable, was made by Otfrid Mylius (Dr. Otto Miiller, of Stuttgart), 
a well-known German writer, from whose introduction, which contains 
a biographical sketch of the author and references to his other writ- 
ings, we quote the following: ‘A short time ago there fell into my 
hands an English book, which in many ways attracted my attention. 
First, the name of the author was favorably known to me as that of 
a clever English raconteur, a graceful lyrical poet and a literary his- 
torian of esprit, many of whose contributions to that excellently 
edited magazine, Scribner’s Monthly,1 had read. Secondly, I was in- 
clined, judging by the author’s name, to take him for a Scandinavian 
by birth, which still further increased my interest in the book, : 
I read greedily the volume, whose size is about one half of that of 
Lewes’s work, and within this frame treats with force and brevity the 
lives and activity of our two poetic heroes. I found with pleasure 
that. Boyesen’s work not only, in the biographical portion, quite 
equals that of Karl Goedeke, but also offers a thorough literary esti- 
mate of the writings of Goethe and Schiller, which betrays a deep 
comprehension and a candid and impartial criticism. . . . The influ- 
ence of the German literature upon Boyesen’s own wine although 
they are written in English, is quiet perceptible” Bret Harte is the 
only American author who has appeared in this series. 
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Education of American Naval Officers. 


THERE are always those who regard the rising generation as 
inferior to that in which they have been actors. Another class, 
smaller in numbers, welcomes everything new as an improvement, 
and, striving to keep its place in the ranks of the progressionists, 
not infrequently permits its zeal to outrun its discretion. Both 
these types may be found in the naval service of this and of 
other countries; and though the former is not accustomed, in 
America at least, to speak as loudly as the latter, it is not impos- 
sible that it is quite as near the com § 

The Naval Academy has done, is still doing, and will doubtless 
continue to do, a great work. It has through its graduates 
raised the general standard of culture in the service. But there 
are men who never enjoyed the opportunities afforded the cadet 
of to-day, who have yet achieved distinction not only as ‘ men of 
war from their youth,’ but as men of broad, practical, scientific 
minds, wearing worthily the honors which they bear. The 
young student of to-day is so girt about with appliances for the 
easy obtaining of knowledge, that he is prone to forget the non- 
existence of a royal road to Jearning. The system, or want of 
system, by which the candidates for naval honors are selected, is 
itself defective ; and the low standard of admission (raised though 
it has been within the last ten or twelve years) necessitated by the 
want of a proper preparatory school, Jeads to the admission within 


the walls of the academy of great quantities of worthless timber, - 


which can never by any device of man be worked up into that 
type of officer which should be the product of a school so thor- 
oughly equipped as that at Annapolis. That so many specimens 


of this class are now graduated is due (it is just to say), not to ~ 


want of faithful administration of their trust by the Academic fac- 
ulty, but rather to the introduction into the Navy Department of 
that baneful blight known as political influence, which has been 
making itself felt more and more since the days of the war, until 
there is now left but little incentive to aspire to anything beyond 
mediocrity. Unfortunately for the service at large, the presence of 
such as these lowers the average of a standard which should be 
and which otherwise would be—a high one. 

The course now pursued at Annapolis is one that forms a 
most excellent foundation for future building ; and judging from 
the figures in the academic register, a very respectable proportion 
of every class attains what would be considered, generally speak- 
ing, a first-class standard. These young men would form a suffi- 
ciently large yearly accession to the active list to recoup its loss 
by retirements and casualties’; and if they alone were the recipients 

graduating certificates, we would then be bringing forward offi- 
cers who wou ornaments to the service throughout their whole 


Ve. 





career. But, alas! for the service.and the less intelligent youths, 
who are in reality wholly out of their element, this part of each class 
is too often followed by a long list of those who serve only to 
block the way of the best men of the following year, and from 
whom, as a rule, there can be expected nothing more than the 
barest attendance to the duty exacted of them ; who take no in- 
terest or pride in their profession, and who are neither required 
nor desired by the service at large. The emancipation from the 
strictness of academic life is followed by a period of relakation 
from study, and no inducement is held out, even to the best men, 
to go on with the building of the superstructure for which they 
have laid a firm foundation. Natural ambition, however, impels 
a goodly number to bestir themselves, and it may safely be said 
(if we can rely upon the judgment of unprejudiced observers) that 
the average graduate of Annapolis, after ten years of service, is 
superior to the average product of other services of the same 
standing. Exception might be made in the case of the’French- 
man, who is certainly equal, probably superior, in theoretical 
knowledge, but whose average is reduced below that of the 
American by his inferiority in practical skill. He has, however, 
the advantage offered by a system of selection, that hard, earnest 
work, duly persisted in, will in time meet its reward; and 
although it is probable that such a system would not work well in 
our own service, it certainly has the very decided merit of bring- 
ing, as a rule, the best men to the front. 

A distinguished officer of the English navy has said that the 
junior officers of the American service are superior to those of his 
own, but that the senior officers of the British, being the product 
of selection, are superior to ours. Undoubtedly he meant this to 
apply to the average, and in this sense it is likely that most of our 
officers would agree with him. Our foundation is better, but it is 
not so well built upon. In his ‘ Foreign Systems of Naval Educa- 
tion,’ Professor Soley says: ‘ One is Jed to the conclusion that the 
high scientific and professional attainments of many English naval 
officers are not in consequence, but in spite, of their early educa- 
tion.” No such sweeping remark is applied to either the French 
or the German service, nor could it be made applicable, in view 
of the courses through which their officers pass, both being more 
advanced than the course at Annapolis. 

In our own service officers are considered, and generally with 
justice, to be qualified fur any duty upon which they may be or- 
dered ; but in the English service the inducements of extra pay 
and other privileges are held out to those who specially qualify for 
certain duties ; and in addition there is always the chance of selec- 
tion coming well down the list of commanders or lieutenants. It 
is idle to say that such causes as these will not have a decidedly 
beneficial effect upon the service in which they are Drought into 
play, and it is well worth considering whether something of the 
same sort might not be advantageously introduced into our own 
service ; for while we may be proud of our best men and not 
ashamed of the average, there is no cause for rejoicing in the 
quality of the many officers who barely attain the standard of 
mediocrity. Our naval service yields to none in presenting the 
names of men of all grades who adorn the places they fill—worthy 
inheritors and transmitters of the glory of the past; but there 
should be less self-sufficiency and self-laudation than is indulged 
in by those who consider the Jersonnel of the navy as beyond 
criticism, even though we disagree with the pessimists who claim 
that the service is going to perditiun. 





A New Code of Medical Ethics. 


For a long time much fault has been found by members of the 
‘regular’ medical profession with the Code of Ethics which was 
provided for their guidance at a time when circumstances were far 
different from what they are at present. The principal change 
made at Albany by the State Medical Society, last month, was in- 
tended to regulate consultations with homceopaths, which, techni- 
cally, were permitted by the old code. It has been thought that a fair 
and decided liberality is in order at this time, that the only way 
to elevate the art of medicine is to meet upon a common field 
where the faults of each system may be detected and exploded. 
It is just as bigoted and out of place nowadays to continue intol- 
erance in medicine as in religion, and we look upon this action of 
the more enlightened and advanced physicians of the Empire 
State as one of the best things they have done in many years. In 
the so-called ‘ Homceopathic school’ are many men intelligent, 
well educated, and sincere ; and in both schools, unfortunately, are 
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many ignorant, biassed, and prejudiced physicians who hate to let 
the light of day upon their methods, and who ey against amal- 
gamation. This new movement wil! drive quacks and pretenders 
out of medicine and the * pathies’ will die a quick and easy death, 
The new code also suggests reforms in regard to advertising. 
During the past few years several medical men who ought to have 
known better have paraded their names and views in the daily 
press, and have ever been ready to express their opinion on any 
subject, from the danger of eating pies to the mysteries of mes- 
merism, at the solicitation of inquiring reporters in need of ‘copy.’ 
This has naturally excited the indignation of the conservative 
members of the medical profession, who believe that men should 
be known ‘ by their works.’ After all, the real code of ethics must 
depend upon the sense of honor and the integrity of the individual, 
and it is a difficult matter to enact any laws that will be universally 
observed. When the standard of medical education is raised; and 
the requisites for graduates are more exacting, it will be possible 
to greatly improve the tone of a noble profession, whose ethics 
should be of spontaneous origin. 


Hymn to Ushas. 

[THE following is a translation, in the metre of the original 
Sanskrit, of the hymn to Ushas, the dawn maiden, Rig Veda IV., 
52, or 1 gem 348 of Aufrecht. The word ‘ushas’ is said to be 
identical with the Greek Eos (76S). The twin knights are the 
Asvins, corresponding to Castor and Pollux, and sometimes 
thought to be the morning and evening stars. The ‘foeman’ in 
the fourth stanza is the night, vanquished by the dawn. ] 


BEHOLD the lissome heavenly maid, 
Far flashing, leaves her sister’s side— 
All-gladdening daughter of the skies ! 


As gold-red gleam our swift bay mares 
So gleams the dawn—the twin knights’ friend, 
The holy mother af all kine. 


Yea, thou art she, the horsemen’s friend ; 
Of grazing cattle mother thou, 
All wealth is thine, thou blushing dawn. 


Thou who hast driven the foeman back 
With praise we call on thee to wake, 
In tender reverence, beauteous one ! 


The spreading beams of morning light 
Are countless as our hosts of kine, 
They fill the atmosphere of space. 


Filling the sky thou openedst wide 
The gates of night, thou glorious dawn, 
Rejoicing run thy daily race. 


The heaven above thy rays have filled, 
The broad belovéd room of air, 
O fairest brightest maid of morn. 
F. MARIon CRAWFORD. 





Rotation. 


O ALL ye myriads in the ages dead, 

Princes and peoples, great in power and trust, 
And great in love—all dwindled to fine dust ! 
Must wolfish Time with such as you be fed, 
That living men awhile may keep ahead 
Upon the bitter road, where ill and just 
Hear, as they run, the hollow panting gust 
From fangs of hunger never surfeited ? 


No! live again, brave world ! (I would have said) 
Nor for our vantage in the breach be cast : 
I could have wept for pity of you dead, 
But I remembered our own fate instead. 
How, to the age that springs before us fast, 
We shall become the sacrificial Past. 
EvitH M. THOMAS. 


Minor Notices. 

‘ THE GOLDEN TREss ** is one of the ingenious stories which have 
not yet exhausted the resources of detective art. The incidents are 
perhaps a little more improbable than usual but the interest is sus- 
tained unwaveringly to the end. 


‘THE FosTeR-SIsTErs’} in style resembles the ‘ Schiénberg-Cotta 
Family ;’ illustrating the time of Wesley by the imaginary record of 
a young girl's life. It is interesting and well written ; the manner in 
which the Catholic girls renounce their faith is especially well de- 
scribed, as full justice is done to whatever charm the Catholic faith 
may possess. 


A DAINTY little book, full of delicate fragrance, comes to us under 
the title ‘A Year of Miracle.’ Love of nature is in it, and a long- 
ing to interpret that secret of nature’s power over the soul which no 
man has yet understood. There is devotion in it, too, and neither 
clashes with the other. It is sure to find many responsive readers ; 
and it begins with the winter, so that it ought to find them soon. 


Nor the least charming part of this beautiful little story§ is the 
introduction, which is wonderfully vivid and picturesque in its use 
of language. The story relates how a young wood-carver, forbid- 
den to woo the girl he loves till he has built an altar higher than the 
church, learns the solution of his problem froma rose-tree in the 
garden ; not improbable,as we remember hearing that the architects 
of a certain world-famous bridge found that their patient study had 
hit upon the principle of support which they might have found illus- 
trated in a butterfly’s wing. 

As a drama ‘ Le Cid’ | has lost its value ; as a school-book it has 
qualities of the highest order. No French writer of the time is so 
worthy of a student’s attention as Corneille. Moliére wrote the 
language of the streets ; Bossuet was a rhetorician ; Racine was over- 
nice in his diction ; Corneille was masculine, vigorous, concise. M. 
Fasnacht’s edition, which belongs to Macmillan’s series of ‘ Foreign 
School-Classics,’ is entirely satisfactory. Its biography is brief and to 
the point ; its estimate of the author is that of Racine, Sainte Beuve, 
and Guizot ; its annotations, if sometimes trivial, are unimpeachably 
correct. 

Mr. BAtcu’s book { is a serious effort—over four hundred pages 
of effort—to lighten a good deal of information about the Orient 
with what, by a little generous imagination, might be called conver- 
sation. It is not very original. The Peculiar People are a com- 
munity trying in the vicinity of Lebanon an experiment which sev- 
eral other communities in other countries have tried, but never suc- 
cessfully. Mr. Tudela’s conversational powers may be inferred from 
his remark that‘ there is much more good in some men than we 
can discern at first view, and more evil in others; generally there is 
some of both in all men.’ We are also assured that on the wedding 
day, ‘ none were happier than the parties to be married.’ 





A catalogue of the second part of the library of the late William 
Beach Lawrence is in course of preparation. 

Mr. B. L. Farjeon, the novelist, has become the London corre- 
spondent of the Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 

The concluding volume of the Speaker’s Commentary will be pub- 
lished next week by Messrs. Charles Scribners Sons. 

An early volume in Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s Golden Treasury 
Series will be ‘Selections from the Writings of Mohammed,’ edited 
by Mr. Stanley Lane Poole. 

‘Her Picture’ will be the next No Name novel. The scene is 
laid in France, and the characters are partly American. As the title 
suggests, there is an artist in it, and ‘her picture’ is a masterpiece 
for the Salon. 

The April Harfer’s will contain an article on ‘England’s Premier 
at Home,’ by Mr. H. W. Lucy, with pictures of Hawarden Castle and 
its inmates, accompanied by a portrait of Mr. Gladstone, printed 
separately on heavy paper. 

Of the Chinese students lately recalled from this country, twent 
have been sent to the telegraph office, eight to the medical school, 
ten to the torpedo school, seven to the mining school, four to the 
Customs Department, and two to the Government Docks. The rest, 
about forty in number, are at the Naval School in Tientsin. 





* The Golden Tress. ~, Fortune du Boisgoley. Paper, 60 cents; cloth, $1.00.- 
(Trans-Atlantic Novels.) New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

+ The Foster-Sisters. By Lucy Ellen Guernsey. $1.50. New York: Thomas 
Whittaker. 

¢t A Year of Miracle. A Poem in Four Sermons. By W. C. Gannett. $1.00. 
Boston : Geo. H. Ellis. ‘ P ’ 

§ Higher than the Church. By Wilhelmine von Hillern. Translated by Mary J. 
Safford. New York: William S. Gottsberger. aos 
=! Le Cid. De P. Corneille. With Siogeeohicl Notice, Historical Introduction, 
Glossary, Historical and Literary Notes. By G. Eugéne Fasnacht. 30 cents. Lon- 
don and New York: Macmillan & Co. 5 

p Keg Peculiar People. By William S. Balch. $1.25. Chicago: Heary A. Sumner 
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Modern Physics.* 


Tuts work is professedly a criticism and impeachment of accepted 
scientific theories; it is written in a lucid and vigorous style, and 
bears throughout the evidences of laborious research. Notwith- 
standing, however, the extensive reading displayed (not always well 
digested), and the quiet self-assurance of the author—who announces 
that, as he writes ‘for a class of readers with whom, unfortunately, 
familiarity with the laws of thought is a somewhat rare accomplish- 
ment,’ it becomes necessary at the outset to teach them a little logic, 
‘and to enter upon a brief discussion of the theory of conception,’— 
the deliberate judgment must be pronounced, that the would-be cen- 
sor is neither profound in his analysis, nor sound in his conclusions. 
Mr. Stallo has not been hitherto known as a worker in science, but 
rather as a student in metaphysics. 

The author formulates as the last of three fundamental principles 
which ‘command universal assent among physicists of the present 
day’ the dictum that ‘both mass and motion are constant !’ or, in 
other words, that ‘all potential energy, so called, is in reality 
kinetic, ‘and motion cannot originate in, nor can it be converted 
into, anything but motion !’ (pp. 28, 29) and thereafter he proceeds, 
by an easy effort, to show that ‘ modern science peremptorily refuses 
its assent’ to the proposition, and teaches that‘the phenomena of 
nature are possible only on condition that energy of motion is capable 
of being stored as energy of position’ (pp. 67,68). It is true that 
some distinguished names may be cited in support of the former 
statement; but the same may be said of every fallacy and every her- 
esy. Surely this establishes no paradox. 

Intimately connected with this question is the equally threadbare 
conundrum, whether matter is capable of acting on matter at a dis- 
tance, or only by absolute contact, which is learnedly discussed in 
the fifth chapter. Then, too, is brought up that supposed difficulty, 
the inconsistency between the admission of inertia in matter, and 
the theory of any attractive or repulsive virtue in the same matter. 
If ‘the elementary units of mass are absolutely inert, and, therefore, 
purely passive, there can be no mutual action between them’ (p. 29). 
‘Inert matter, in the sense of the mechanical theory, is as unknown 
to experience as it is inconceivable in thought. Every particle of 
matter of which we have any knowledge attracts every other particle 
in conformity to the laws of gravitation ’ (p. 163). That is to say, 
the pure passivity of an atom to external influence is supposed to 
be quite irreconcilable with the existence in the self-passive atom of 
a quality soliciting other self-passive atoms. By the author’s vigor- 
ous ‘excursion into the domain of logic’ (p. 9) it irresistibly appears 
that if an atom cannot move itself, it cannot move another atom. By 
those ‘laws of thought’ with which scientific minds unfortunately 
have but little familiarity, it inevitably results that if Mr. Stallo can- 
not lift himself from the ground, @ fortiori he cannot lift any one 
else. 

In the same spirit the conception of ultimate atoms absolutely 
hard, rigid, or unchangeable in form, is declared to be incompatible 
with the fact of elasticity recognized as the essential condition of 
heat-motion in gases, and, indeed, of all conservation of energy (p. 
41). As though there were any real conflict withthe vaunted ‘laws 
of thought’ in the concept of a perfectly hard atom being invested 
with a repulsive virtue ; or as though Mr. Stallo’s concept ‘elastic 
atom’ (the ‘ necessity’ of which is assumed—p. 42) were not equally 
forced to relegate the same quality of repulsion to the iz/erior, in 
place of to the exterior of the ultimate element. 

Further on the reviewer of ‘modern physics’ assails that magnifi- 
cent fabric of science—the undulatory theory of light and heat— 
chiefly on the ground that it is incomplete, that with all the ingen- 


ious refinements of experiment and observation, with all the diligence ~ 


and keenness of some of the most brilliant of investigators, we still 
are ignorant of the constitution of the impalpable ether. No diffi- 
culty is set forth in this portion of Mr. Stallo’s critique (pp. 111-115) 
which has not been much better displayed in the pages of scientific 
memoirs. Immediately following this is an attack on the sufficiency 
of the grandest of modern inductions, ‘the kinetic theory of gases.’ 
By this theory we learn that while the discrete or separated mole- 


_ cules constituting a gas are in incessant motion among each other 


(active according to the degree of temperature), and while by reason 
of their mutual collisions they are constantly changing the direc- 
tions, velocities, and lengths of their free excursions, they yet main- 
tain (under uniform conditions) a regular average of length and 
velocity of flight; or, in other words, a perfect constancy of aggre- 
gate vis-viva. It is, of course, impossible, by any conceivable proc- 
ess of investigation, to follow the vagaries of any one specific 
molecule (reflected with ever-varying velocity, ordinarily about six 
thousand million times in one second), and hence the mathematical 
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discussion of the problem can only proceed by the method of prob- 
able limits in determining averages, or, as it is styled by Maxwell, 
by ‘a statistical view of the system.’ This is gravely objected to by 
our science critic, who says: ‘ Now on what logical, mathematical, 
or other grounds, is the statistical method applied to the velocities 
of the molecules in preference to their weights and volumes? 
What reason is given, or can be given, why the masses of the mole 

cules should not be subjected to the process of averaging, as well 
as their motions ?’ (p. 126). And returning from his ‘ excursion into 
the domain of logic,’ the iconoclast thus sums up his final judicial 
reprobation of the whole ‘kinetic theory,’ from the vantage ground 
and safe stand-point of the inflexible ‘laws of thought:’ ‘It may 
seem strange that so many of the leaders of scientific research, who 
have been trained in the severe schools of exact thought and rigor- 
ous analysis, should have wasted their efforts upon a theory so 
manifestly repugnant to all scientific sobriety—an hypothesis in 
which the thing to be explained is but a small part of its explanatory 
assumptions’ (p, 128). 

From his close scrutiny of ‘ the laws of thought,’ the author is en- 
abled to detect the source of the misconceptions pervading the 
‘theories of modern physics,’ and he finds that the whole tissue of 
falsity fs woven from four ‘metaphysical errors.’ The first meta- 
physical error is the supposition that every ‘concept is the counter- 
part of a real thing.’ The second metaphysical error is that ‘ the 
move general concepts and their realities pre-exist to the less general 
concepts and their realities.” The third metaphysical error is that 
the order of formation of concepts is the same as the order of the 
genesis of the things. Hence it is evidently absurd to consider the 
ultimate atom asa solid, since it might just as well be liquid or gas- 
eous ; or, indeed, rather so, as gas is the simplest form of matter 
(p. 174). The fourth metaphysical error is that ‘ things exist inde- 
pendently of and antecedently to their relations.’ Since yest and 
motion are merely relative states, the motion of the universe is just 
as primeval as its supposed static condition (p. 294). 

Mr. Stallo wastes considerable space (two chapters,—13 and 14.) 
on ‘ Transcendental Geometry,’ and in another chapter (t5) he unfolds 
his objections to the nebular hypothesis of Kant and Laplace. 

In the final chapter (16) is summed up the author’s conclu- 
sion, ‘that the atomo-mechanical theory is not, and cannot be, the 
true basis of modern physics’ (p. 294). Naturally, the question im- 
mediately arises, What, then, 7s the true basis of modern physics ? 
On this point Mr. Stallo is wisely reticent. It is a truth familiar 
from our earliest years that successful construction is vastly more 
difficult than fracture or defacement. In what manner, then, can 
this volume of a ‘scientific’ series be supposed to advance the in- 
terests of science? It is difficult to determine. Is it expected that 
physicists will at once abandon the carefully-framed vessels on which 
they have sailed to discoveries so triumphant, with not even a raft 
prepared on which to take their chances? The only apparent motive 
and raison d’étre of the treatise are to exhibit the writer’s superior 
comprehension and acumen in perceiving and pointing out the 
flaws in accepted theories, hitherto overlooked by scientific men in 
consequence of their unfortunate unfamiliarity with the higher prin- 
ciples of dialectics. Whether this object will be attained the dis- 
criminating reader must decide for himself. 

‘The leaders of scientific research, trained in the severe schools 
of exact thought and rigorous analysis,’ may possibly smile at the 
solicitude of their would-be teacher, with probably an inadequate 
apprehension of the benefit conferred by him in ‘entering upon a 
brief discussion of the theory of conception.’ A sound digestion 
has little self-consciousness of the, operations of the stomach ; the 
sound thinker gives himself but little uneasiness respecting ‘ the 
laws of thought.’ 


‘“‘Metaphysics : A Study in First Principles.” * 


Pror. Bowne is one of the rising metaphysicians of America, 
whose number is, as yet, as ‘few and far between’ as angels’ visits. 
He has studied in Germany under the late distinguished Professor 
Hermann Loize, at Gottingen (to whom his new work is dedicated), 
and Professor Ulrici, at Halle, both of whom are believing Chris- 
tians as well as philosophers, and able champions of theism versus 
the materialism and atheism of the day. This new work is not a 
mental philosophy, with which metaphysics is often confounded, but 
an exposition and criticism of our fundamental philosophical con- 
ceptions. It discusses, in three parts: (1) Ontology (the notion of 
being, the nature of things, change and becoming, action and inter- 
action, the finite and the infinite) ; (2) Cosmology (space, time, motion, 
matter and force, the cosmos as mechanism) ; (3) Psychology (the 
soul, the process of knowing, realism, idealism, and phenomenalism, 
apriorism and empiricism). The last part has no proper place in 
metaphysics, and includes a great many other topics besides those 
which are here discussed under this head. The conclusions which 
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He furnishes 
an able vindication of theism and of human freedom and responsi- 


Prof. Bowne reaches are essentially those of Lotze. 


bility which presupposes the former. He comes to the conclusion 
that life and being are vastly more mysterious than is commonly 
supposed, and that reason can only proceed safely on a theistic and 
spritual basis. 
impossible on any atheistic or materialistic theory. 





‘« The Art of Voice Production.” * 

A Book of interest to musicians and others is this of Mr. A. A. 
Pattou, who, in a clear, practical way, sums up the principal physi- 
ological teachings of modern observers concerning voice production. 
He adds much that is original and does not attempt to soar above 
the heads of ordinary lay readers. No ugly and confusing wood- 
cuts of the vocal apparatus, that might often serve as well for the 
illustration of some mining prospectus, appear here, as they do in 
many more pretentious works ; but, starting out with a few ‘general 
remarks concerning breathing,’ the author intelligent!y and graphi- 
cally discusses the mechanics of voice function, describing, as a rule, 
much more clearly than any plate could describe it, the anatomical 
arrangement of the organs concerned in phonation and articulation, 
and the danger of misusing them. The two illustrations introduced 
are to the point and indispensable. The ‘ American nasal voice,’ 
which is one of our unfortunate personal characteristics as a people, 
is, as all medical men know, largely due to the influence of climate 
and catarrhal disorders, but much of it might be prevented by voice 
training and hygienic care. Any one who suggests the means of im- 
provement is a benefactor, and Mr. Pattou’s little volume, if carefully 
followed, must do great good not only to those who desire to sing 
correctly, but to those who do not know how, or who neglect, to 
use their voices properly in talking. 





Scientific Notes. 

A NEw planetoid of the thirteenth magnitude was discovered by 
Palisa on the oth of February 

The exportation of petroleum and petroleum products from the 
United States was very large last year. According to the returns to 
the Bureau of Statistics, the value of exports was $48,556,103, 
while that for 1880 was only $34,505,645. 

The forecast for the locust is propitious for 1882. According to 
Mr. Laurence Bruner there are no locust eggs east of the Rocky 
range, and consequently the farmers of the west may expect almost 
complete exemption from the pest this year. 

The ‘First Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology to the 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 1879-80,’ by J. W. Powell, 
Director, has been issued from the Government Printing Office. It 
forms a volume of 639 pages, with numerous illustrations. 


A.very dark day was Sunday, January 22, in London. The dark- 
ness has been said to have been ‘ perhaps unprecedented,’ commenc- 
ing about 10% A.M., and lasting some three hours. It was not due 
to fog ; what was the cause has not been satisfactorily explained. 

There will soon be published ‘The Coues’ Check List of North 
American Birds,’ revised to date, and entirely rewritten under the 
direction of the author, with a dictionary of the etymology, orthog- 
raphy, and orthoépy of the scientific names, a concordance of 
previous lists, and a catalogue of his ornithological publications. 
The publishers will be Messrs. Estes & Lauriat. The number of 
species and subspecies admitted is 880—an addition of 120 to the list 
of 1873. Ten forms admitted in 1873 have been now eliminated. 


No less than nine species or varieties of birds were added to the 
avifauna of the United States of America, north of Mexico, during 
the past year (1881), and three species that had been by some includ- 
ed on hypothetical grounds were first actually observed within its 
limits. The species now confirmed as visitors to the United States, 
but previously only assumed to be so, are all song-birds, viz.: (1) 
Mexican titmouse (Parus meridionalis) ; (2) Cooper’s tlycatcher (A/yi- 
archus cooperi) ; (3) Lawrence’s flycatcher (A/yiarchus lawrencei). Those 
absolutely added to the North American faunaare: (4) the Arizona 
whippoorwill (Anirostomus vociferus Arizona) ; (5) Arizona scale-part- 
ridge (Callipepla squamata pallida); (6) short-tailed buzzard (Buieo 
brachyurus) ; (7) sooty buzzard (Buteo fuliginosus) ; (8) northern shear- 
water (Puffiinus borealis); (9) gular petrel (@strelata gularis); (10) 
rufous crested duck (/udigula rufina); (11) spoon-billed sandpiper 
(Zurynorhynchus pygmaus) ; and (12) the European coot (Fx/ica atra). 
Of these, the first five were found in Arizona, the sixth and seventh 
in Florida, the eighth at Cape Cod, the ninth (miradile dictu /) at 
Mount Morris, Livingston County, N. Y.; the tenth was purchased 
from a dealer in Fulton Market, N. Y.; the eleventh was seen on the 
northern coast of Alaska, and the twelfth was found in Greenland. 
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Philosophy and rational science, he says (p. 533), are _ 





The Annual Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture for the year 
1880 has just been published. It forms a volume of 672 pages illus- 
trated by 150 plates and is of more than ordinary scientific as well 
as practical value. There are several reporis on cattle and swine 
diseases. 


The De Lelande prize, awarded by the French Academy of Sciences 
for the discovery of new celestial bodies, has been given to Prof. 
Lewis Swift, director of the Warner Astronomical Observatory, the 
discoverer of seven comets. ‘The prize had previously been distrib- 
uted to five other American astronomers—Searle, Watson, Peters, 
Clark and Hall. 


Messrs. Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, have in press a new work 
by Franklin B. Hough, entitled ‘The Elements of Forestry.’ It is 
designed to afford information concerning the planting and care of 
forest trees for ornament or profit, and gives suggestions on the 
‘formation and care of woodlands, with a view of securing the greatest 
benefit for +e longest time.’ Dr. Hough is engaged in the Forestry 
Division of tue L-epartment of Agriculture, at Washington. 


An instance of unlimited perseverance as well as lavish expendi- 
ture has recently been shown in a search for a bird—a species of 
pheasant. A lady in India, while observing the head-dress of an 
attendant or a native prince, had her attention arrested by the pecu- 
liarity of four feathers therein, which apparently indicated an un- 
known kind of pheasant. She at once took measures to secure a 
specimen of the bird. By dint of various inquiries she learned that 
the species was a native of the hill-jungles of the southern part of 
the province of Munipur, which was almost inaccessible on account 
of the fierce natives. The lady, however, undeterred by the reports, 
obtained an escort of 600 soldiers, and when they, having neared the 
pheasants’ resorts, refused to go further, she procured a party of 60 
natives to search for specimens of the much-desired bird, under 
threat of being shot if they disobeyed. After hunting for a week the 
natives brought ina live bird as well as a skin, and the species 
proved to be a new form of the genus Cal/ophasis, which has been 
named C. humix. The native name is Loe-nin-koi. 


A new subdivision of the United States is proposed by the Cen- 
sus Bureau in place of the familiar classification into Eastern, 
Middle, Southern, and Western States. It has been devised by Mr. 
Gannett, the geographer of the bureau. Five sections are recognized, 
viz.: (1) North Atlantic States, including 9 States—Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania ; (2) South Atlantic States, 
g—Delaware, Maryland, D. C., Virginia, West Virginia, N. Carolina, 
S. Carolina, Georgia. and Florida ; (3) Northern Central States, 11— 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas ; (4) Southern Central States, 8— 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Indian Territory, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, and Kentucky ; (5) Western States, 1r—Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah, Nevada, and California. The new combinations are certainly 
supericr to those accepted in our geographies as_ well balanced 
natural as well as political areas. It is a pity that the fifth group 
was not designated as Pacific States in analogy with the Atlantic 
States, as the term adopted conflicts with the old homonymous term, 
and is otherwise objectionable. Elsewise the groups are excellent, 
and doubtless they will be ultimately introduced into the popular 
geographies and become familiar to the ‘ rising generation.’ 





SOCIETIES. 


Dante Society.—The Dante Society, of Cambridge, Mass., took 
steps last June to publish the hitherto inedited Comment on the 
‘ Divine Comedy,’ by Benvenuto da Imola. The late Lord Vernon 
had made preparations for the publication of this Comment ; but it 
was understood that his death, in 1866, had put a stop to the under- 
taking. Last November, however, the Council of the Society received 
information that the present Lord Vernon had decided to carry out 
his father’s design, and had already placed his copy of the Laurentian 
manuscript of the Comment in the hands of a Florentine publisher. 
Recognizing the propriety of Lord Vernon’s wish to complete his 
father's work, the Society thereupon withdrew its proposal of pub- 
lication. Since the first of February, the Council of the Society has 
sent to each of the members a caste of the features of Dante—a re- 
production from a mask still existing in Florence, which, according: 
to tradition, was taken from the face of the poet after death. The 
strongest evidence of its genuineness is, perhaps, the resemblance it 
bears to the portrait of Dante attributed to Giotto, on the wall of the 
Bargello in Florence. A critical comparison of these two most im- 


portant likenesses of the poet has been made by Professor Norton, 
and the result of his investigation has been published privately. By 
means of photography, the profile of the mask has been reproduced 
upon a flat surface ; and a comparison of the lines of the photograph 
with those of the painting, due allowance being made for the differ- 
authentitity 


ent ages represented, makes cach a-strong witness of the 
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of the other. The society is indebted to one of its members, Mr. C. 
C. Perkins, from whose cast the reproductions have been made. 
A portion of the text of Professor Norton’s essay is reprinted in his 
interesting appendix on ‘ portraits of Dante’ at the end of the first 
volume of Mr. Longfellow’s translation of the ‘ Divina Commedia.’ 


ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA.—A number of drawings 
of the discoveries made thus far by the Assos Expedition are now 
at the New York Society Library, where they can be seen by mem- 
bers. These drawings, and such antiquities as have been sent home 
by the expedition, will eventually be exhibited at the Metropolitan 

useum of Art. The Executive Committee of the Institute has not 
thought it worth while to place them there at present, as they must 
soon go to the engraver, who is to prepare the plates for Mr. Clarke’s 
report upon the work of the expedition. ——Princeton is the eighth 
college to join in the plan to establish the American School at 
Athens. The annual contribution promised from Harvard towards 
the expenses of the School has been raised to $400. The subscription 
is being actively pushed among the friends of the other colleges in- 
terested, and especially among the Alumni of the College of the City 
of New York. There is little doubt that New York will not only 
bear an honorable part of the expense of supporting the School, but 
also be represented from the beginning by students at Athens. The 
Committee of the Institute is already assured of at least $1250 a year 
for ten years. The inauguration of the School next Autumn is there- 
fore certain, and the Committee is now in a position to invite a pro- 
fessor to take charge of it as Director, and to constitute itself the 
Managing Committee of the School by the adjunction of members 
from those Colleges which are not already represented upon it. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CiviIL ENGINEERS.—The Society met on Feb. 
15, President Welch in the chair. A paper by Mr. R. E. McMath, 
of St. Louis, on ‘The Mean Velocity of Streams Flowing in Natural 
Channels,’ was read by the Secretary in the absence of the author. 
With this paper was presented a set of diagrams of curves deduced 
(1) from the experiments of Mr. J. B. Francis, at Lowell, Mass.; (2) 
from the observations of Gen. Theo. G. Ellis upon the flow of the 
Connecticut river ; (3) from the records of the flow of the Mississippi 
made by Gens. Humphreys and Abbott, and from various other ob- 
servations of the flow of the Mississippi at Columbus, Ky., at Vicks- 
burg, Miss., at Carrollton, La., and at the passes at the river's mouth. 
The author of the paper presented for consideration and discussion the 
suggestion that, todetermine a reliable rule for the flow of streams in 
natural channels, the considerations affecting an artificial channel 
should be kept entirely distinct ; that the definite law of discharge over 
aweir is usefully applicable at any transverse section above and within 
the influence of a weir, dam, orshoal ; that the relation between mean 
and maximum velocity cannot be used in streams of irregular section ; 
that head is pressure, but not in all cases fall of surface ; that in 
natural streams the bars or shoals are substituted for the weir or 
dam ; that the level of no discharge is determined by the horizontal 
plane through the crest of a weir, dam, or natural bar; that two new 
hydraulic terms may be used, viz.: ‘ permanent area,’ or that part of 
transverse section below the plane of no discharge, and ‘ruling 
depth,’ or the depth of the plane below the surface. Formulas were 
suggested in application of these considerations. The paper was dis- 
cussed by Messrs. T. C. Clarke, Ashbel Welch, F. Collingwood, 
Joseph P. Davis, and Charles E. Emery. 


AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SocieTy.—Volumes XI. and XII. of the 
Journal of the Society, which were published simultaneously a few 
days ago, contain several articles of much interest. Most of the 
numbers were originally delivered as lectures before the society, but 
in every instance they have been considerably enlarged by the 
authors, and in their present form are in many ways surerior to the 
usual class of lectures, which are only intended to supply an even- 
ing’s entertainment for a general audience. The article that chiefly 
claims our interest is an essay on the history of cartography, from the 
earliest days to and since the time of Mercator. This review was 
originally delivered by President Daly, in his annual address. Within 
the comparatively small space of forty pages octavo, he gives a capital 
digest of the labors of Lelewel, Santarem, D’Avezac, Peschel and 
other scientific geographers, whose works are not easy of access, 
and would, moreover, prove rather hard pabulum for the general 
reader. Judge Daly’s essay is accompanied by many fac-similes 
of ancient maps, among others a copy of Gerard Mercator’s cele- 
brated map of the world published in 1559, known as Mercator’s 
Projection, and to this day the basis of all map-making. A lecture 
on Afghanistan by Major A. G. Constable, based upon personal ex- 
perience during the disastrous British campaign in that country in 
1838-1840, will give much information to persons interested in 
Central Asia. Lieutenant Mason, U. S. N., gives a very interesting 
article on Life Saving at Sea, containing many practical suggestions. 
About one half of the volume is filled up with an account of a series 
of discussions on the Inter-oceanic Ship Canal, which were held at 
meetings both in Chickering Hall and at the Society’s rooms. Some 
Of the best authorities on the subject in this country were heard at 


these meetings. The last volume contains, besides many interesting 
topics, a full account of the reception, by the Society, of Lieutenant 
Schwatka and his companions, on their return from their memorable 
Franklin search expedition. 


METROPOLITAN Museum oF ArT.—Annual meeting, Monday, Feb. 
13, President John Taylor Johnston in the Chair. The Treasurer's 
report for the period from May 1, 1881, the date of the last annual 
report, to December 31, 1881, showed that the receipts amounted to 
$73,861.94, of which $58,835 came from paid subscriptions to the 
general fund. The exhibition entrance money amounted to $2446.- 
75, while from the sale of hand-books there was realized $2215.40. 
The disbursements left on December 31 a cash balance of $4888.59 ; 
but there was an outstanding indebtedness on purchases of $16,000, 
which has since been paid by subscriptions received in January. The 
general expenses of the Museum were $12,438.68 ; maintenance, 
$3944.68 ; maintenance of the Industrial Art Schools, $2928.68 ; 
Marquand collection of antique glass, $15,000 ; Johnston collection 
of engraved gems, $6000, and painting by P. J. Clays, $6000, On 
December 31 the total property of the Museum in works of art and 
endowment funds was valued at $610,391.67.——In the report of the 
Trustees, considerable space was devoted to the necessity of thorough- 
ly repairing the treasures of the Museum. The trustees are advising 
with American artists, and are in correspondence with the British, 
South Kensington, Louvre, and Berlin museums as to their princi- 
ples and practice in preserving perishable objects of ancientart. The 
art schools, under the management of Mr. John Buckingham, were re- 
ported as in successful operation. The night class in modelling and 
carving (Joseph Smith, instructor) numbers 27 pupils; the night- 
class in carriage-drafting and construction (John D. Gribbon, instruc- 
tor), 44 pupils; the night-class in drawing and designing (Ernest 
Gilles and B. Palladino, instructors), 42 members ; and the afternoon 
class in tempera decorations, for women (W. Ostrander, instructor), 15 
pupils.——The election of officers for the year ending February, 1883, 
resulted as follows: John Taylor Johnston, President ; W. C. Prime 
and D. Huntington, Vice-presidents ; Henry G. Marquand, Treasurer, 
and L. P. Di Cesnola, Secretary. All were re-elected with the excep- 
tion of the Treasurer, Mr. Marquand taking Mr. Rhinelander’s place. 
The following trustees were elected for the term ending May, 1889: 
D. O. Mills, Salem H. Wales, Joseph W. Drexel. 


The Fine Arts 


The Boston Art Club. 

THE happy mean of attention to demands of the eye and of care 
for the financial bettering of artists appears to have been struck in 
the architecture and location of the new Art Club in Boston. 
Among the decorative houses of the district dubbed with the not 
very euphonious term Back Bay, the little club-house does not at 
once betray its character. There are private houses more eccentric 
and more decorative. Such is the charming little modern return-to- 
the-ancients dwelling of the Rev. Phillips Brooks, not far from his 
church, Trinity. Large tablets of terra-cotta, bearing, in fair relief, 
leaves and vines treated in the Florentine manner, are the most 
striking features of the two facades. For the Art Club stands on a 
corner, and has two entrances, one to the club proper, the other to a 
stairway isolated from the club, which allows the public to reach the 
47 by 47 gallery on the second floor. A six-sided turret occupies the 
corner from the second-story floor to above the roof. An engaged 
column supports a small balcony, and some carved stonework is to 
be seen about the main or club entrance, where there is a shallow 
portico. The architect is a Mr. Emerson. The color is a discreet 
warm red, varying from the terra-cotta tablets to the much darker 
brickwork in the walls, thence to still darker brown trimmings of 
“stone. Without revealing remarkable cleverness in an architectural 
way, there is nothing offensive in the building, while in point of 
comfort and adaptability to its purpose it deserves the highest 
praise. The locality is for some time to come certain to be a neigh- 
borhood for rich people, since the building of fine dwellings has 
been followed by elaborate churches and the Museum. It is near 
the Common, and hardly ten minutes’ walk from the studio build- 
ings, where most of the artists congregate. Forming thus a link be- 
tween rich buyers and poor painters, the Art Club seems to have 
planted itself among its presumed patrons, as if tired of waiting for 
them to come to it. 

Encouraged by the demands of a wealthy clientage, portrait paint- 
ers have reached some force in Boston. Mr. Vinton exposes a good 
likeness of a middle-aged man, quiet and dignified, and not without 
manly beauty. Mrs. Whitman has some pleasing heads done in a 
peculiar manner which is a reminiscence of the late Wm. M. Hunt. 
Mr. B. F. Porter shows an evenly painted portrait of a very charm- 
ing Boston lady, said to be a Mrs. Cunningham, who has posed for 
a likeness in a large hat. He also offers a quick and able little 
sketch of a boy, half length. Mr. Munzig has not estaped from 
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staring colors, and his child in blue belongs to the dolls. 
Parker is a stiff painter; his sitters are akin to the horse-hair furni- 
ture of a former generation, and, like that furniture, seem to be ex- 
plaining their ruggedness of look on the score of lasting quality. 
To portraiture belongs also the contributions of Mr. George Fuller, 
who invests flesh and blood, and white modern dresses too, with a 


mellow mystery, of which no other painter has the secret. One won- 
ders, on seeing his figures melting into their shadowy backgrounds 
with so much ease and spirituality, whether Mr. Fuller is not repeat- 
ing his effects too often for his own good. Whether, also, so much 
mellowness will not soon begin to cloy. But it is fair to state 
that of this there is as yet no evidence. Still, a warning is useless 
if not given in time. His pictures are the finest in the collection. 

In the way of landscape, the twilight farm view by Mr. Enneking 
absorbs the attention both by its size and its unusual merits. Like 
Douglas in the song, it is both tender and true. The cows and 
clumps of trees model themselves charmingly under the warm 
atmosphere, which is full of the streaky shadows of late sunset. 
Other landscapes by New England painters are those of Messrs. 
Ernest Longfellow, Green, and Bannister, who has considerable 
quality in his work. Excellent stuff appears in ‘ The Beggar in a 
Pleasure Garden,’ by Charles Walter Stetson, of Providence; it is 
full of rich color, and parts are painted with striking fervor. Miss 
Annie C. Shaw, of Chicago, exhibits an excellent landscape; and 
Mr. Rudell, of the same city, a wood interior worth noting. In 
genre there is Mr. Gaugengigl, with a very cleverly handled but 
otherwise shallow interior of a studio and an artist at his easel; 
there is Mr. J. A. Mitchell, with much character and expression in 
‘ Behind the Scenes,’ and a pleasant note in a less cleverly handled 
‘ Marriage of State.’ 

No still life of any merit is to be seen, and in genre the list is 
short. There is little or nothing in the line of the historical or dra- 
matic, of the humorous or the pathetic. With the exception of 
Messrs. Fuller and Enneking, the stronger local artists belong em- 
phatically to those who promise but have not yet truly achieved. 
Being for the most part young men, this is only what might be ex- 
pected. As they show spirit in asserting their independence of a 
large section of the club which affects to arrange artistic matters 
without consulting the artists, it is to be presumed that they will 
know how to steer clear of other entanglements, which arise more 
surely in a small city, where everything is known and talked about, 
than in a great caravansary like New York. 


Guiffrey’s Life of Van Dyck.* 


Quiet mastery of the task he has set himself, rather than a brill- 
iant style or a novel view of Van Dyck’s position in society or in 
art, renders M. Jules Guiffrey the pleasantest, as he certainly is the 
most complete and trustworthy, biographer of the court-painter to 
Charles I. His work is based chiefly on a manuscript life of Van 
Dyck discovered by a French Painter named Goddé, and bought by 
the French government at his sale in 1850. The author is unknown. 
He seems to have been a Fleming, who wrote very illegibly in bad 
French. Though another biographer made use of the same materials 
before M. Guiffrey was able to bring to completion his great volume, 
and to collect from Austria, the Netherlands, and England transcripts 
of all the thirty large and one hundred small pictures by Van Dyck, 
which appear in this latest and best biography,gthere are probably very 
few readers in France or America who will think that his information 
lacks freshness. Many unfounded and absurd stories repeated by 
former writers are now disproved. The picturesque accounts of the 
love affairs of Van Dyck, at home, in Genoa, and in London, are re- 
duced to the condition of surmises, and in some instances set aside 
by documentary evidence. The celebrated ‘Saint Martin of Tours 
and the Beggar’ was painted for the chapel of Saventhem, not because 
of a romance with a lovely but frail woman, but for prosaic 
reasons of gratitude to a benefactor and money in hand paid by 
ecclesiastics. The stories of monkish intolerance, ignorance, and 
disrespect to a distinguished artist dwindle to one or two small 
affairs before the documentary evidence of letters between patrons 
and painter, which testify to the liveliest satisfaction on the part of 
the former. Van Dyck, before he went to England, owed much of 
his daily bread to ecclesiastics ; he came of a most pious family ; 
he had sisters in a religious foundation, and joined a semi-religious 
society, which brought him in closer contact with many religious men, 
who ordered pictures for churches either from their private funds or the 
moneys of their abbeys, chapels, or chapter-houses. The spirit of the 
age runs counter to the old loose fashion of collecting anecdotes 
from any and every source without examining into the probabilities 
and possibilities, and sometimes even in direct contradiction of well- 
established facts. Thus biography loses in vivid contrasts, but the 
ground underfoot is solid. 

Guiffrey’s estimate of Van Dyck as an artist is in tone with his 








* Antoine van Dyck : Sa Vie et son CEuvre. Par Jules Guiffrey. $30. Paris : 
A. Quantin. New York: J. W. Bouton. 








cool historical attitude. Poverty of imagination made him repeat 
his good compositions many times, take motives for earlier large 
pictures from his master Rubens, and, in the celebrated ‘ Iconogra- 
phy,’ wherein he assembled the portraits of a great number of the 
famous and half-famous of his day, caused a singular lack of variety 
in poses and expressions. Later, when a fashionable painter to the 
court and country gentry of England, the unlimited demands on his 
time had much worse results. The work was often bad in drawing 
and coloring, so that it seems as if he had not even taken the trouble 
to go over and finish the work of his pupils and paid assistants, after 
the fashion described by De Piles, Walpole and others. M. Guiffrey 
agrees with Walpole in his low estimate of the beauty shown in the 
ladies’ portraits by Van Dyck, and gives faith to the assertion that he 
made beautiful women plain. Grand exceptions there were. The 
portraits of Charles I. and his queen, now in the Pitti; of their chil- 
dren at various ages, especially the group at Turin ; of the wife of 
Philippe Le Roy, all of which belong to the English period, are much 
admired, and their coloring descrived with the warmth of one who 
feels that etchings and heliogravures, however excellent, cannot 
approach the originals. ‘On his voyage to Italy and after his stay at 
Genoa the example of Titian and his school taught him to color his 
flesh-tints with warm ambery tones, to light his backgrounds with 
violent glows from the setting sun, to throw contrasting shadows 
energetically upon the vivid lights of the portions most in relief. 
Afterward these sought-for violences disappear little by little and give 
way toa more tranquil harmony. But when the artist reaches Italy 
the great colorists exercise a sort of fascination onhim. Perhaps with- 
out knowing it, and in consequence of the exceeding sensitiveness of 
his temperament, he gradually forgets the lessons learned with Rubens 
and abandons himself exclusively to the seductions of Titian. He 
seems a last remaining Venetian lost among the enervated schools 
of decaying Italy.’ Titian taught him to make sacrifices of parts for 
the good of the whole—to bring out face and hands ; and also gave him 
the taste for opulent and flowing robes which made him so popular as 
a painter of portraits. His religious pictures, like those of his con- 
temporaries, have no conviction. At Rome his aristocratic manners, 
his reserve and his fine clothes made him anything but popular with 
the Flémish artists, who seem to have formed a band of roisterers in 
the Eternal City. 

Yet for all that criticism has to say in derogation from the perfection 
of Van Dyck’s work, the fact remains that artists like Puget and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds sought and paid high for his pictures ; that he found- 
ed in England a school of portrait painters (partly Flemings, partly 
Englishmen and Scotchmen), and that his subtle coloring and pecu- 
liar charm of style, the singular distinction of his portraiture, were 
strong enough to make the fortunes of two subsequent court-paint 
ers, Lely and Kneller, who were not actually his pupils and proba- 
bly never saw the master face to face. If M. Guiffrey’s text is more 
sober than inspiring, he has done wonders in the way of placing pict- 
ures by Van Dyck before the reader The etchings are particularly 
able and would take too long to particularize. One shall be except- 
ed; not merely because it is charmingly etched and engraved by 
Noel Masson, but from the fact, almost unique in its way, that its 
etcher has no hands. Having lost both hands by an accident, M. 
Masson has succeeded by means of a mechanical contrivance to 
supply what might seem indispensable to the handling of a burin. 
He has etched, with admirable spirit and delicacy, the Louvre por- 
trait of the Duke of Richmond holding a fruit in his left hand. This 
picture, by the way, was claimed by the late Mr. Bryan to be a Lely, 
not a Van Dycke. 





American Etchings.* 


A CouPLE of years ago the American Art Review began the good 
work of introducing etchings by native workmen to what had hith- 
erto been a rather unappreciative public. The art had not long, it 
is true, been worthily practised on this side of the water; but such 
success as had been achieved had not met with encouragement even 
from those who professed a great interest in foreign work of a similar 
sort. Since the inception of the Review—and owing, doubtless, in 
great part to its influence, and not alone to the foreign approval 
which has greeted our etchers within the past year—a truer estimate 
of our plates has been arrived at by the public. Now that the Re- 
view has been discontinued, and there is no other native periodical 
which gives a place in its pages to etched work, success may attend 
an undertaking such as that which we are here considering. This is 
the publication, at the rate of about one each fortnight, of a series of 
American etchings, each enclosed in a neat wrapper and accompa- 
nied by a sketch of the artist. The two numbers under notice 
are not of superlative excellence ; but they do well enough for a be- 
ginning. Unless the quality is improved—as it may easily be by a 
judicious selection among our artists—the series is not likely to win 
great applause from those best qualified to pronounce upon its 
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merits. But the plates are very cheap, are nice enough to be recom- 
mended with no qualms of conscience, and may do a good service 
in popularizing the art. The first number contains a landscape by 
Mr. Kruseman Van Elten. Like all his work, it is careful, agree- 
able, and sufficiently well schooled. But it is conscientious rather 
than fresh, spontaneous, or individual (qualities most of all to be de- 
sired in work from the needle), and it is labored, rather than ‘highly 
finished.’ The bit toward the right of the plate is the best; the 
masses of foliage toward the left are heavy, and the atmosphere not 
luminous.——The second plate is much better. Itis the work of 
Mr. Mitchell, who holds an honorable place as one of the few Amer- 
ican etchers who deal with figure subjects. It is called ‘The Poor 
Relation,’ and is a humorous study, showing an organ-grinder’s 
monkey begging alms of an old man on a balcony, who bears a 
comical yet not exaggerated resemblance to his little visitor. As a 
specimen of how the humorous may be introduced into art without 
sinking it to the level of caricature, Mr. Mitchell’s little plate de- 
serves high praise. The figures are well posed, yet if they had sim- 
ply been vignetted, with but the necessary suggestion of a back- 
ground, the effect would have been more artistic. The accessories, 
especially the ugly lambrequin which frames the balcony, are ill- 
chosen and bad in line. Mr. Mitchell’s management of his tool is 
very clever. He was a pupil of one of the best of modern etchers 
(Brunet-Desbaines). His touch is very delicate and refined without 
being feeble. This plate is not a new production, but was made 
some time ago in Paris, where Mr. Mitchell’s work has met with 
much success, and With praise from competent critics. The num- 
bers next to be noticed will be: ‘ Sunset, Maine Coast’ (already out), 
by Mr. Farrer ; and ‘ Burnt Pines,’ by J. C. Nicoll. In such a publica- 
tion one expects to find the accompanying letierpress biographical 
and laudatory, rather than explanatory or wisely critical ; but most 
readers will feel that the element of praise has, thus far, been rather 
unnecessarily exaggerated. An G4dilion de luxe of the series, 
printed on India paper, and limited to twenty-five copies, will be 
sold at the price of three dollars a number. 











Art Notes. 


THE first series of illustrated biographies of artists, which is pub- 
lished in London by Shaw & Co., and of which the sketch of 
Hogarth by Mr. Austin Dobson is perhaps the best known, is now 
complete. A second series, at a slightly reduced price, will include 
a volume on Rousseau and Millet from the competent pen of Mr. 
W. E. Henley, the editor of the Magazine of Art 


The paintings belonging to the collection of Mr. Levi P. Morton, 
and part of those collected by Mr. Robert Hoe, will be sold at auc- 
tion by Messrs. Geo. A. Leavitt & Co., on the evenings of February 
28 and Marcht. Mr. Morton’s collection includes examples of 
Regnault, Corot, Dupré, Daubigny, Van Marcke and many other 
European painters, besides a number of well-known Americans, 


Giovanni Dupré, the sculptor, died in Florence on Jan. 10. He 
was a native of Siena, of humble origin, and he had a bitter strug- 
gle with poverty in his youth, often suffering from absolute want. 
But he was true to his art always, and art in time rewarded his con- 
stancy. His famous statues of Abel and Cain, particularly the first, 
brought him into sudden fame, and thenceforth he was the most 

opular and admired artist in Florence. Crowned heads paid him 

omage, and his own sovereign, the Grand Duke of Tuscany, pet- 
ted him like an adopted son. Subsequently the Savoy family took 
him into favor; but the national cause did not inspire him, and his 
contributions to its memorials are cold and studied, like the odes of 
a poet-laureate who writes to order; they want the grace and vigor 
of his earlier and simp’er works; the monument to Cavour, in 
Turin, fell far short of the expectations of the committee and the 
nation. Two years ago Dupré published a charming autobiography. 
His death has excited much commotion, and he has had a great pub- 
lic funeral, with deputations from his native city and other towns of 
Tuscany, and all the ize of Florence in attendance. 

Auguste Alexandre Philippe Charles Blanc, who died a few 
weeks ago at Paris, was a most industrious worker. Having 
abandoned the profession of an engraver early in life, he began his 
career as an art-critic by writing for two papers of which his brother 
was, successively, editor, and for others with which he was less inti- 
mately connected. He afterwards, at different times, edited and 
published two or three papers himself ; he was one of the founders 
of the Gazelte des Beaux Arts (1859),and subsequently its editor ; and 
he held the position of art-critic of Le Temps for many years. After 
the revolution of ’48, and again upon the restoration of the Republic 
in 1870, he was made Director of Fine Arts. He was a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Fine Arts, a professor at the Collége de 
France, and a member of the French Academy.’ Among his works 
are a ‘Histoire des Peintres Frangais au XIV. Siécle,’ of which 
only the first volume appeared ; ‘Les Peintres des Fétes Galantes,’ 
‘L’CEuvres de Rembrandt,’ ‘ Les Trésors de |’ Art 4 Manchester,’ ‘ De 


” secret. 


Paris & Venise: Notes au Crayon,’ ‘Le Trésor de la Curiosité, 
‘Grammaire des Arts du Dessin,’ ‘ Le Cabinet de M. Thiers,’ ‘ L’Art 
dans la Parure,’ ‘ Voyage dans la Haute Egypte: Observations sur 
les Arts Egyptiens et Arabes,’ and ‘ Les Beaux Arts a 1l’Exposition 
Universelle de 1878.’ He was one of the principal authors in con- 
tinuation of the ‘ Histoire des Peintres de Toutes les Ecoles.’ 


The Water-color Society has made an exceptionally good showing 
this year ; yet in the belief of many artists whose drawings were re- 
jected, as many good pictures were refused as were hung, while ad- 
mission was given to others that deserved to be summarily declined. 
This belief amounts to atruism. Of course bad pictures were ac- 
cepted ; of course good pictures were declined. That is the way of 
exhibitions, and the man is yet to be found who has invented a rad- 
ical cure for it. But the alleged selfishness of members of the hang- 
ing committee gives an excuse for considering the circumstances of 
this case more than usually unfair. Be that as it may, Messrs. Ham- 
ilton Hamilton, Gibson, Seymour, and the other water-colorists of 
the Society, and not of the Society, who felt themselves aggrieved, have 
done the right thing. Having complained, they propose to give proof 
that their complaints have good foundation. From the rejected pict- 
ures about 250 have been selected and hung in the American Gal- 
lery in Madison Square. While the movement is in the right direc- 
tion, it must be said that there is no proof that the Society of Amer- 
ican Water-colorists behaved unjustly. It would have been silly to 
accept twice the number of pictures, because the exhibition is already 
too crowded, and the result would have been that fully a third of the 
frames would have been hung out of easy eyesight. All that the 
rival exhibition can prove is that the hanging committee made a 
poor choice in certain cases, and would have done well to have sac- 
rificed pictures by themselves and their friends for the sake of the 
true interests of art. 








The Drama 








‘ YouTu,’ a melodrama, was produced at Wallack’s on Monday. It 
is the successor of ‘The World.’ ‘The World’ was written by three 
authors, Messrs. Pettitt, Merritt, and Harris ; ‘ Youth’ is written by 
two, Messrs. Merrittand Harris. Mr. Pettitt is to be congratulated. 
He avoids all responsibility for one of the worst devised plays ever 
produced in this city. 

Mr. Wallack was probably persuaded to produce it by the success 
of its predecessor. He had, for a whole season, angled in vain for 
popular approval with comedies of the accepted modern type. In 
despair he fell back on coarse melodrama, and the public swallowed 
it whole. Everybody went to see the explosion, the raft, and the 
elevator. ‘ Youth’ did not present quite so many mechanical con- 
trivances as ‘ The World,’ but it had an escape from prison, the sail- 
ing of a troop-ship, and a fight in the Khyber Pass. Mr. Wallack, 
who knows stage literature by heart, was perfectly well aware that 
these effects had all been previously used in ‘Not Guilty,’ a drama 
which was adopted by the late Watts Phillips from ‘Le Comte de 
Sainte-Héléne,’ and the first act of which ends with the sailing of the 
‘ Begum’ packet-ship, bound for Madras ; the second with the escape 
of convicts from the quarries at Dartmoor ; and the third with the 
battle of Bhurtpoor, fought between Sepoys and regulars in the days 
of the Indian mutiny. «At the sae time Mr. Wallack argued that 
‘Not Guilty,’ being thirteen years old, was forgotten, and if he puta 
fresh coat of paint over its incidents they would possibly pass for 
new. He took this chance and won. ‘The prison scene was cut out; 
the other two were applauded to the echo. They will draw the 
town. 

Mr. John Gilbert is the pivot of the play. Heis an old clergyman, 
the Vicarof Beechley. He has a model parish, a well-organized 
choral service. an unlimited exchequer, a spendthrift son and a 
Miss Fanny Addison, the depository of this secret, confronts 
him as he is leaving church. She has been leading a disorderly life 
in London ; she had known Mr. Gilbert in his younger days ; she 
had been abandoned by him; and now, sighing for rural delights, 
she comes to him to ask permission to settle in Beechley. ‘ No,’ 
says Mr. Gilbert. ‘It cannot be. 1am aware that several of your 
relatives have died in this neighborhood. I knowthat the filial piety 
characteristic of your class would naturally attach you to the spot 
where you prattled at your mother’s knee. Nevertheless, I regret to 
say that you cannot live in this parish. As Vicar of Beechley I bid 
you go. Should you prove disobedient you will fall under the ban 
of the church.’ ‘Say you so?’ hisses Miss Fanny Addison. ‘ Then 
henceforth | live only for revenge.’ And learning that Mr. Tearle, the 
vicar's son, is starting for London, she packs up her trunks, starts 
for town and sets to work to ensnare the youth. 

When Mr. Tearle is next seen, he is paddling a canoe on the 
Thames. It is one of those exquisite water scenes in which Mr. 
John Mozzanovitch, the artist, stands without a rival. Onthe banks 
are lounging officers of the 120th Foot. There is Mr. Harry Edwards, 
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the colonel, and Mr. Wilmot Eyre, the agreeable idler. 
Miss Alma Stuart Stanley. once a fair-haired belle of burlesque, now 


There is 


turned into a smart young sub-lieutenant. There is Mr. Gerald Eyre, 
the wicked major, loving Miss Rose Coghlan, a French adventuress, 
and there is our friend, Miss Fanny Addison, who has an inexplic- 
able influence over Miss Coghlan. Mr. Tearle arrives in white 
flannels, emblematic of the spotless life which he has resolved to 
lead. Though attached to Miss Coghlan he has promised his father 
to give her up. Her morals are bad, her French pronunciation is 
worse, and both combined have made Mr. Tearle a wreck. He re- 
solves to flee. He gets into the canoe with Miss Alma Stuart Stan- 
ley ; the scene begins to shift; houses move this way and banks 
move that ; and after a few minutes of panoramic travel Mr. Tearle 
lands on a desert island, far from the haunts of men. But Miss 
Coghlan has pursued him. Through the intricacies of Mr. Mez- 
zanovitch’s scenery, guided by love she has tracked him out. This 
crowning proof of her devotion touches him to the quick. ‘I will 
marry you to-morrow, Miss Coghlan,’ says he. 

When they are married, Miss Coghian develops an unsuspected 
passion for Mr. Gerald Eyre, Like all wicked majors, the latter 
wants a bill indorsed. Miss Coghlan promises to get her hus- 
band’s signature ; she gets it, and the bill turns out to be a forgery. 
Our ideas of this financial transaction are misty, but the upshot is that 
Mr. Eyre denies his signature; Miss Coghlan at his instigation 
withholds evidence that might save her husband ; Mr. Tearle is car- 
ried off to prison, and Miss Fanny Addison, confronting Mr. John 
Gilbert, says that this is her revenge for being placed under the ban 
of the church. It is the only climax of the piece, and the spectator, 
whipped and goaded through fourdismal acts, rests here for an in- 
stant’s reflection. His sympathies have not been touched. He cares 
nothing for any of the characters. They have come like shadows and 
so depart. They have no goal to reach, nothing to accomplish. In 
‘ The World’ there was at least a large family estate dangled before 
their noses ; there was at least a substantial prize to be won; there 
was at least some concatenation of the scenes, some consistency in 
the personages. In ‘ Youth’ there is neither beginning, middle, nor 
end. Any tableau of the seven might be played first. Nothing is 
prepared beforehand. ‘A sudden thought strikes me,’ says every- 
body. ‘ Let us swear an eternal friendship, or an endless love, or an 
undying revenge, or what not.” And these are blunders which even 
the gallery will not pardon. The gallery, which loves incidents, in- 
sists that they shall be woven together into some sort of cohesion. 

But the two spectacular scenes are expected to redeem the play. 
One is the sailing of the troop-ship, the stern of which is presented 
to the audience. It is not a very big troop-ship, being, indeed, 
hardly larger than a fair-sized yacht; but as it only has to carry a 
few score of soldiers, and the weather is calm, it is probably large 
enough. Mr. Tearle is nowa ticket-of-leave man, and, though forbid- 
den to leave the country, he enlists in the regiment, which is sailing for 
India. Mme. Ponisi, his mother, meets him on the dock, and, like 
the mother in ‘ Michael Strogoff,’ saves him by refusing to recognize 
him. Then the soldiers appear in the vessel, handkerchiefs are 
waved, ‘Auld Lang Syne’ is played, bystanders shout ; the stern 
swings round on a pivot, and the ship sails away majestically, witha 
piece of green cloth, representing the ocean, behind it. Everybody 
reappears in Afghanistan ; the soldiers are lolling about ; Mr. Eyre 
is bullying Mr. Tearle ; Mr. Tearle has found a fellow-convict who 
has a mysterious wife in England, The convict is killed. News is 
received that the enemy is approaching. A few meal-bags are thrown 
down and an entrenchment thrown up. A handful of Afghans, 
looking strangely like the Tartars of ‘ Michael Strogoff,’ attackfand 
are beaten back with great slaughter. Mr. Tearle wins the Victoria 
Cross. Miss Coghlan is proved to be the wife of the convict, and a 
pretty cousin of Mr. Tearle turns up just in time to marry him. 

The play will have its run. But the experiment is dangerous and 
not likely tobe repeated. Spectacle is no substitute for drama ata 
house like Wallack’s. 


Mr. WILLIAM Younc has essayed to do for Alfred Tennyson what 
the Poet Laureate has failed to do for himself. He has dramatized 
a famous episode in the ‘ Idyls of the King.’ His play, called ‘ Pen- 
dragon,’ has been produced by Mr. Lawrence Barrett at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre ; and it does credit no less to the author than to the 
actor who had the courage to place it onthe stage. All honor must 
be paid to any honest work that is given to our boards. In these days 
of dramatic pettiness, when the prizes of the theatre are carried off 
by playwrights who can hardly sign their names, a writer, living out 
in Chicago, has ventured to fashion a score of heroic personages, place 
them in tragic attitudes, robe then with scholarly verse, and has found 
a performer, one who is never slow to appreciate high endeavor, to 
give his work dramatic embodiment. This, in the present condition 
of the stage, we take to be a fact worthy of note and commendation, 
and we hope that a long-contemned public will offer substantial 
rewards both to Mr. Young for his devotion to art and to Mr. Barrett 
for his pluck. 





‘Pendragon’ belongs to an antiquated school. Tragedy has gone 
clean out of fashion. The spirit of the age has swept itaway. The 
chivalric stands to-day so close to the ridiculous that the meaning of 
the old poets is misunderstood. Turgid, declamatory melodramas, 
like those of Sheridan Knowles, have still a few attractions for the 
simple ; but most of the higher plays are being gradually relegated to 
the closet. And the fanciful world in which Tennyson places King 
Arthur is even less comprehensible than the gossamer world in which 
Shakspeare places the elves of the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 
Camelot, the city of shadowy palaces, lives in the imagination of all ; 
but no scenic art can reproduce its peaks and pinnacles. Time has 
not clouded that winter moon, sparkling or the hilt of Excalibar ; but 
no property-man can imitate the topaz-lights and jacinth-work of the 
brand. And the clear-faced King, clothed in red samite—what man, 
born of woman, can present the blameless Pendragon ? 

Our ideals being thus formed, the knights having been equipped in 
the realms of pure poetry, all efforts to draw them down to the level 
of the stage must be ineffective or unsatisfactory; and the episode 
which Mr. Young has chosen to illustrate has almost less human in- 
terest than any in the ‘Idyls.’ He depicts the guilty love of Laun- 
celot and Guinevere, which runs like a mournful refrain through them 
all, and which Tennyson is not careful to make prominent till the 
Queen has fled to the holy house of Almesbury. It affords some of 
the materials for a drama; there is Sir Modred, of Hengist’s brood, 
to play the villain, and lissome Vivien, wiliest of court-maidens, to 
aid his schemes; there is Dagonet, the fool, to make the scene merry 
with his quips, and there are all the knights to act as chorus. But 
of the intrigue itself there is no memorable incident, save that in the 
convent, when Arthur rides into the court-yard and the guilty wife 
lays her hands about his feet and sees him go forth to his death. 
This scene Mr. Young has preserved, as well as the babbling of the 
little novice, and Arthur’s slaying of Modred, and the King’s death 
among the mountains by the winter sea ; and before it he has set bat- 
tle-scenes, hunting-scenes and boudoir-scenes which have no place 
in the poems and no great pertinence in the play. The thread of in- 
terest is fartoo thin. All the author’s set speeches do not compen- 
sate for the meagreness of his story. What could have been more 
easy if Mr. Young has, as seems probable, an adequate knowledge 
of the stage, than to weave in the exquisite story of Elaine, to which 
Launcelot’s shameful passion forms merely the sombre back-ground ? 
The maid guarding her shield, the knight riding away with the red 
sleeve on his helmet, the hopeless love of Elaine, the palled barge 
wherein the dead,‘ oar’d by the dumb, went upward with the flood ’— 
what could lend itself so well to the purposes of the playwright? Mr. 
Young’s purpose, we presume, was to furnish Mr. Barrett with a 
strong character, but, for reasons on which we have touched, the per- 
fect King Arthur stands out of the pale of modern sympathy, and Mr. 
Barrett’s great histrionic skill does not suffice to interest the audi- 
ence strongly in his betrayal, his vengeance, and his death. For all 
that, the play has excellent qualities and is at least as worthy of ad- 
miration as ‘ La Fille de Roland,’ ‘Rome Vaincue,’ or any of the 
modern tragedies which have won the applause of France. 


The Booths.* 


Mrs. Joun S. CLARKE, daughter of Junius Brutus Booth, and 
sister of Edwin Booth, reviews in the American Actor Series the 
theatrical careers of her father and brother, doing her work simply, 
impartially, and not the less effectively because she is not skilled in 
the art of writing. Both the players here commemorated have done 
high honor to the stage. Both were devoted to their art, and both 
lived blameless lives. In the days of the elder Booth a fierce light 
beat upon the English stage ; the theatres were a part of social life ; 
the private doings of the players were matters of universal concern. 
For this reason his conduct during the riots of 1817 was as variously 
criticized as though he had been Prime Minister. His offense was 
chiefly his rivalry with Kean. He was, beyond question, jealous, 
He had signed a three years’ engagement with Drury Lane Theatre, 
and before a week had elapsed he seceded to Covent Garden. ‘I 
have found,’ he wrote, ‘ that every character which I was ever desir- 
ous or capable of playing was already in possession.’ That was a 
somewhat insufficient reason for sending a note to the manager after 
the audience had assembled, announcing that, owing to ‘ excessive 
anxiety of mind, he found himself extremely unwell, and had gone 
out of town torecruit himself.’ He was, in truth, a sensitive, melan- 
choly man, who imagined slights on very little provocation, and 
when he had gone over to the rival house, and had to face a hostile’ 
audience, jeering, shouting, cat-calling, he was quite unprepared to 
allay the storm that he had raised. A placard was shown on the 
stage : ‘Grant silence to explain’; then another: ‘Can Englishmen 
condemn unheard ? and lastly: ‘ Mr. Booth wishes to apologize.’ A 
stronger man would probably have defied the public, and would, in 





* The Elder and the Younger Booth. By Asia Booth Clarke. $1.25. (American 
Actor Series.) Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
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a short time, have been acclaimed by the fickle mob. Booth was 
young and ambitious; he did not care to risk his future success ; 
and when, as his biographer says, ‘ many written apalogies appeared 
with his name surreptitiously used,’ he was certainly at no pains to 
retract them. Mrs. Clarke maintains that these occurrences did not 
banish him from London, but they probably had their effect in his 
resolve to emigrate to America. His reception on our boards, when 
the people were diffident, and some quidnuncs opined that he was 
not the genuine Booth at all, is related in pleasant fashion; and 
when Mrs. Clarke is on quite familiar ground, when she depicts the 
actor on his Maryland farm, planting a cherry-shoot, building a 
dairy, listening to the bull-frog that croaked in the pool, her style is 
seen at its best. The incidents of Edwin Booth’s career are famil- 
iar from the sketch by Mr. William Winter. 








Music 








The Philharmonic Society. 


THE programme of the fourth concert, which took place at the 
Academy on the 11th inst., had for its opening number one of the 
smaller symphonies of Mozart (the one in D, No. 5, of Breitkopf and 
Hirtel’s edition), which was hurried through very much as though 
one object in giving it were to show how trivial a Mozart symphony 
might be made to seem. Of the one in question the first movement 
has a really broad and noble opening theme, which indicates so 
clearly the style as well as ¢emfo in which it should be played, that 
it seems inconceivable that a conductor should misconstrue the con 
spirito, which Mozart adds to the Ad/gro of the inscription, as refer- 
ring to the ¢empo. The intention is clearly that the movement should 
be played brightly and with spirit, but in no sense rushed through 
as though it were a vivace or allegro molto. Mozart understood per- 
fectly the value of the terms he used in communicating his intentions 
in regard to the playing of his works; and we are bound to take it 
for granted, also, that he had at least as correct a notion of the proper 
tempi for his movements as the average modern conductor. The 
Andante, a graceful and charming composition, was also reduced to 
triviality by the rendering, but the AZenuetto went fairly well and the 
final Presto was admirably played. Besides the Mozart symphony, 
the orchestral portion of the programme included the Menuetto and 
Finale from Beethoven’s Ninth String Quartet, played by the entire 
string band with remarkable ‘virtuosity’ and brilliant effect, and a 
new symphony by Hans Huber (his first, we believe), a young Swiss, 
some of whose previous works in the domain of pianoforte and ‘ en- 
semble’ music have been regarded as very promising. The new 
symphony, which is entitled ‘ William Tell’ and comprises four long 
movements, is certainly an ambitious work, of the value of which, 
after a single hearing, and in the absence of a score, it is not easy to 
form ajust opinion. It seems, however, to be an experiment on the 
part of the composer to amalgamate the spirit of the symphonic 
poem, as revealed through Liszt, with the conventional sonata form, 
as used by (and since) Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, It can 
hardly be said that Huber has succeeded either in producing new 
forms of permanent value or in proving himself thoroughly competent 
to move freely in those that have been handed down by the masters. 
Much of his work, certainly, is exceedingly stiff and awkward. At 
the same time there is clearly recognizable throughout the symphony 
a vivid imagination and decidedly poetic temperament; the themes 
are mostly melodic, and they are not infrequently marked by a cer- 
tain noble beauty. There is, however, much that is trivial and mer- 
etricious—tricks both of modulation and instrumentation that be- 
long properly to the dramatic rather than the symphonic style—and 
passages of mere bombast and noise. Of the four movements, the 
second (Adagio) seems to us to give the most promise ; it is, albeit 
somewhat over-long, of really impressive, dirge-like character. It has 
a theme of great beauty, and is scored with considerable skill and 
undoubted originality ——The residue of the programme consisted 
of an Aria from the ‘ Armide’ of Gluck, sung by Mrs. E. Aline Os- 
good with a light, pure soprano voice, in a feeble, pretty little style, 
as far as possible removed from the spirit of the composition; and 
a duet from Berlioz’s ‘Benvenuto Cellini,’ sung by Mrs. Osgood 
and Mr. Toedt with a very accurate appreciation of its comparative 
worthlessness, and beautifully accompanied by the orchestra. 





Some New Comic Operas. 

OF the three new comic operas which have been produced in this 
city within the past few weeks—‘ The Chevalier de St. Marco,’ by 
os Bayer, at the Thalia Theatre, Lecocq’s ‘ Manola,’ by the Com- 

ey-Barton Company, at Haverly’s Fifth Avenue Theatre, and ‘ L’Af- 


-rique, at the on Theatre, the composition of which is credited to 


Mr. Wayman McCreery, of St. Louis—it remains for us to make 
only the briefest obituary notice. Herr Bayer, who occupies the post 
of musical director at one of the smaller Vienna theatres, proves him- 
self capable of, and will undoubtedly do, in course of time, better 


work than he has done in this, his first opera ; M. Lecocq has so long 
ceased to produce anything worthy the reputation gained by his earlier 
works that we no longer look for anything valuable from his pen ; and 
Mr. McCreery can only hope in course of time by dint of persever- 
ance and assiduity in his studies to achieve something inastill lighter 
line. In striking contrast with these failures has been the successful 
revival by the Boston Ideal Opera Company of Lortzing’s ‘ Czar and 
Carpenter,’ a comic opera which was supposed to have completely 
outlived its usefulness, but which, with its wealth of real melody and 
graceful musical forms, bids fair, after all, to outlast the popular 
repertory of the present day. 

Milldker’s latest comic opera, ‘ Apajune,’ which has been very suc- 
cessful in Vienna, is a late addition to the repertory of the Thalia 
Theatre, this city, where also it has been received with great favor. 
This we imagine to be largely due to the libretto by Genée and Zell, 
which is farcical to the verge of absurdity, but in a sense so entirely 
German that it is doubtful whether the opera could ever be success- 
fully fitted to the English or American stage. The music is exceed- 
ingly clever, and has several bright. and piquant melodic themes, 
but is painfully over-elaborated, and makes, on the whole, adull im- 
pression. There are a number of palpable imitations of Strauss and 
Suppé, without the lightness or spontaneity of either, while the solo 
parts are so difficult that it is almost impossible they should be well 
sung by artists who are compelled to sing seven or eight operas 
weekly, as they are in the New York theatres. The performances at 
the Thalia leave comparatively little to be desired, excepting, per- 
haps, an improvement of the vocal calibre of the chorus. 


French Composers in Rome. 


[WE have been furnished by Miss Charlotte Adams with the fol- 
lowing extract from a speech prepared by M. Charles Gounod, the 
eminent composer, as a reply to the ‘ progressionists’ who seek the 
abolition of the French Academy in Rome. It was designed to be 
delivered in the musical section of the Institute, but was reserved, 
at the suggestion of M. Gounod’s colleagues, for publication in 
Figaro, and in Mme. Adam’s fortnightly, Za Nouvelle Revue. It is 
an eloquent appeal for the cultivation of the artist, in whatever 
branch; a rebuke of the spirit which finds nothing higher in art than 
the manual dexterity that enables one to draw a perfect circle. ] 

‘, . . The question is to know whether, an artistic organization pre- 
supposed, Rome does not exercise upon this organization an incon- 
testable influence, incomparable in the matter of elevation of 
thought and artistic development. It is very well, say these per- 
sons, to send painters, sculptors, architects and engravers to Italy ; 
they find there a considerable collection of masterpieces which may 
at least interest them by reason of the special art to which they be- 
long. But a musician! what should he do in Rome? What music 
can he hear there? What benefit will his art derive from it? 

‘Those who urge these objections must have reflected very little 
upon what constitutes an artist. Do they honestly believe that an 
artist exists only in the technics of his art? As if the trade in the 
art were all! Asif one could not be a skilled workman and at the 
the same time a vulgar artist—a consummate rhetorician at the 
same time as a writer without style, and an orator without fire! 
What? Are eloquence and skill in execution one and the same 
thing? Is there no difference between the manand his instrument ? 
They must forget that beneath the artisan lies the artist—that is, the 
man; and it is he that must be reached, illumined, transported, 
transfigured, until he is made tolove to distraction that incorruptible 
beauty which forms, not the success of a moment, but the endless 
empire of those masterpieces which have remained, and will remain, 
the torches and the guides of all humanity in all that concerns art— 
from classic antiquity down the Renaissance, and to our own day, and 
after us, and forever! Are these persons ignorant of, or do they feign 
to be ignorant of, the immutable laws of nutrition and assimilation 
which govern the development and perfection of every organism ? 

‘If the musician needs only music in order to develop and per- 
fect himself, I will no longer ask merely, Why is he sent to Rome, 
where he has only to gaze upon the frescoes of Raphael and Michael 
Angelo in the Vatican—that mount which preserves all the oracles? 
I will ask him what good it does him to read Homer, Virgil, Tacitus, 
Juvenal, Dante and Shakspeare, Moliére and La Fontaine, Bossuet 
and Pascal—in a word, all the great foster-fathers of human thought 
and expression. What good is there in all that? It is not music? 
No, doubtless ; but it is art, as much modern asancient, art immortal 
and universal ; and it is from that art that the artist—not the artisan 
should draw his nourishment, his strength, his life. 

‘What, then, after all, isthis pretended naturalism in art? I confess 
that I should be very glad to be instructed as to the meaning at- 
tached to this word, which these persons appear to make the war- 
cry ofa grievance and the claiming of a right misunderstood by the 
despotism of routine. Do they mean to say that, in the arts, one 
must, before all, depend on nature—take her for the point of depart- 
ure? In that respect, all the great masters are agreed. But art 
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should not stop there; and has not Raphael, who, I judge, under- 
stood nature fairly, given this definition of art, as admirable as it is 
too little meditated upon: ‘‘Art does not consist in doing things as 
nature does them, but as she ought to have done them”—sublime 
words, which say plainly that art is, above all,a choice, a preference, 
a veritable selection ; the which presupposes the initiation,of the un- 
derstanding into a special criterion of appreciation. If natureis all 
and education nothing, if the mob knows as much as the great mas- 
ters, how is it that time is constantly rectifying those ephemeral 
judgments, whereby some works that are now forgotten were once 
received with delight, and others, masterpieces, since applauded by 
infallible posterity, treated with disdain? I admit that the mob may 
perhaps be a judge of the drama, and yet this avowal would be sus- 
ceptible of many limitations if one thought of the prodigious number 
of works which have aroused the enthusiasm of our fathers and which 
leave us sufficiently indifferent. There is no analogy between the 
violent shocks provoked by a coup de thédire and the serene and noble 
delight afforded by a work of equisite and consummate art; and no 
one would endertake to establish a parallel between the emotions 
produced by a melodrama of the boulevard and the friezes of the Par- 
thenon or the “ Dispute over the Holy Sacrament.” 

‘ What shall be said, lastly, of the incalculable benefits of this re- 
treat, and of that security from the feverish sounds and the constant 
preoccupations of every day? What shall be said of that silence in 
which one learns to listen to what is passing within his own con- 
sciousness? What shall be said of those profeund solitudes, those 
hcrizons whose majestic lines seem to preserve the magic power of 


elevating thought to the height of the great events of which they were _ 


the witnesses? And that Tiber, whose stern waters retain with the 
terror of the crimes they have swallowed up the tranquillity of that 
Roman Campagna, from the bosom of which they flow! And Rome 
herself, she alone, this triple Rome, whose brow has received from 
the hand of centuries that august tiara which her supreme pontiff 

-wears, and from which irradiates over the world the deathless light 
of Eternal Truth! What a plane of existence! What a diapason of 
life ! What surroundings for him who knows how to meditate ! 

‘Ah! Let no one come again to utter before us those equivocal 
words “naturalism,” “realism,” and the like. Yes, art is nature, 
first of all, but nature verified, controlled, weighed ; in one word, 
judged at the tribunal of a discernment which rectifies and restores 
it. Art is a reparation of the weaknesses and forgetfulnesses of the 
real; it is the immortalization of mortal things by a clear-sighted 
elimination, and not by a blind and servile worship of their defective 
and perishable sides. Let us preserve it at any price, against all men, 


this beautiful school of Rome, whose archives bear names like those 
of David, Ingres, Flandrin, Régnault, Duret, Hérold, Halévy, Berlioz, 
Bizet, which are not such, so far as I know, to authorize the haughty 
pity with which certain persons are endeavoring to tarnish a dynasty 
already more than acentury old. Let us defend, with all our strength, 
this sacred asylum which shelters the growth of the artist far from 
the premature importunity of the necessities of life, and arms him at 
the same time against the suggestions of a commercial estimate of 
art, and against the vulgar triumphs of a popularity without nobility, 
and without a morrow?” 





Musical Notes. 


AT the fifth soirée of the New York Philharmonic Club (Chicker- 
ing Hall, March 7), there will be performed a new septet (in MS.) by 
Dr. F. L. Ritter, and several new compositions by Joseffy. 


The last concert of the Standard Quartet Club (Steck Hall, 
Tuesday, Feb. 14) brought—besides the D-major Quartet of Bozzini 
and Beethoven’s Third, also in D-major—a very artistic and enjoya- 
ble rendering of Schubert’s Pianoforte Trio in B-flat, op. 99, by 
Messrs. Brandt, Bergner, and S. B. Mills. 


Mme. Anna Bishop reappeared last Monday night at a concert 
giyen in Chickering Hall toaid a ‘ song-poet’ in publishing a volume 
of her ‘ lyric poems.’ Whether or no theentertainment was success- 
ful as to its primary object, it was interesting as affording lovers of 
music another opportunity of hearing a singer who, in her prime, 
stood second to none, and who, by the perfection of her method, has 
preserved the purity of hertonesin a truly phenomenal degree. 


The most notable feature of the Strakosch season of Italian opera 
at Booth’s Theatre is the return of Mme. Gerster. The many ad- 
mirers of this charming singer will find her voice as fresh and bird- 
like as ever, and apparently unimpaired by a season of travel. Mr. 
Strakosch's new tenor, Signor Giannini, has a pleasant voice, and is 
likely to prove a useful member of the company; but he is by no 
means a first-rate tenor. Still we will not quarrel with a manager 
who has given us opera with a prima-donna—something we have 
not had since Mme. Gerster left Mr. Mapleson’s company. 
The performance of ‘Aida,’ by Mr. Strakosch’s company was an 
excellent one in many ways, and served to introduce two new singers, 
Mesdames Maria Leslino, and Maria Prasini, who have made a 
favorable impression. Neither of these singers has a great voice, 
but they both have a dramatic fire whose glow reaches across the 
foot-lights to the audience. 
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OUR CONTINENT. 


THE NEW LITERARY WEEKLY. 


Unparalleled Success. 


88,000 Copies of the First Number Sold in Three Days. 


The Demand still Increasing. 


The success of ‘‘ Our Contingent’”’ has been truly 

henomenal. Nothing like it has ever been known. 
The di d has ded all publishing experience, 
both in. the Old World and this. From every quarter 
comes the news of increasing demand for ‘* Our ConT1- 
NENT,”’ and the ten best presses at our disposal and two 
binderies cannot ee to deliver “Our Continent ”’ to 
the trade as promptly as we could wish. But this delay 
i e had great expectations, but we 
never flattered ourselves that we should have such an 
extraordinary demand for our first number. We never 
supposed that “Our Continent” would sell at the 
rate of four hundred and thirty-five copies in less than 
two days at asingle news stand—that of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad depot in Philadelphia—or that many of 
the news panies would their orders in two 
days after receiving their first supply. But great suc- 
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cess has more than confirmed the original belief with 
which we started ‘‘ Our ConTINENT,” a belief that the 
American people would gladly welcome and enthusias- 
tically support a first-class illustrated lite weekly—a 
weekly that would seek as its exclusive field the de- 
velopment of American authorship and American art, 
both of the pencil and the graver; a weekly that would 
build up American literature by encouraging our native 
authors ; a weekly that would not live by the piracy of 
its matter or the theft of its illustrations; in brief, a 
weekly that has for its sole aim the best that can be 
produced in Amencan literature and American art. 

The second number of “Our Continet” is now 
ready and for sale by newsdealers, railroad news-agents, 
| eee ees and oe Price, ro cents a copy. 

men copies free. 
Pall comanenientians should be addressed 
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arranged and annotated. 


By Hon. WM. HENRY SMITH, of Chicago. 
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Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of the price, or may 
be ordered through booksellers generally. 


This is the most important contribution of orig- 


inal material to American history issued from the , 


press for many years. The basis of the work is 
the St. Clair Papérs, purchased Ly the State of 
Ohio from the St. Clair family. ‘They are, how- 
ever, largely supplemented by copies of letters, 
dispatches, etc., secured by the editor, in his long 
study of St. Clair's life and services, in the State, 
War, and Treasury Departments, and others from 
various State archives and private hands, a large 
proportion of which have never before been pub- 
lished. They cover the last of the Colonial days, 
the Revolutionary period, the establishment of 
civil government north-west of the Ohio under 

the Ordinance of 1787, the intrigues of the British,” 
French, and Spaniards in the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi Valleys, and the later political intrigues of 
the Anti-Federalists to secure additional electoral 
votes for the second election of Mr. Jefferson, all 
fresh, interesting, and valuable. 

The second volume is entirely devoted to the af- 
fairs of the North-western Territory, and contains 
historical material of the greatest importance and 
interest. 

The author makes conspicuous the genius, abil- 
ity, patriotism, and courage of St. Clair, hereto- 
fore unjustly neglected by historians; adds new 
nterest to the brilliant exploits on the Delaware 
in the winter of 1776-7, and for the first time places 
before the reader a complete account of the evac- 
uation of Ticonderoga and Mount Independence 
in July, 1777, which resulted in the capture of Bur- 
goyne and his army. He corrects errors commit- 
ted by previous historians, and, on controverted 
points, presents new views drawn from hitherto 
unpublished materials. 
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Wilham Morris's 
HOPES AND FEARS FOR ART. 


An artist says of wt,Is not 
thts book the greatest on Art 
since‘ Modern Painters?’ The 


same spirit pervades it, that of the reformer, pro- 
foundly moved by his mission. It is sesthetic— 
strong drink and food, too, for the upper classes. 
How will they accept the principle that luxury is 
the deadly enemy of Art; that the greater part of 
their artistic surroundings might well make a bon- 
fire. He writes as one who knows, and his style 
issuperb.” —_ 

One handsome 16mo, artistically bound, $1.25. 


THE NEWEST BOOKS, 


DOROTHY, A Pastoral Poem. $1.25. 

— SERMONS, By Wiuam Everett. 
I. 

MOODS, ANovel. By Miss Atcorr, $1.50. 

THEODORE PARKER’S PRAYERS. $1. 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 





“Of all the mameeinee for young people that come to 
us, there is none that can successfully compete with St. 
Nicuo.as.”— The Scotsman, Edinburgh, Sept., 1881. 


ST, NICHOLAS 
FOR MARCH. 


“ Men-and-Animal Shows, and How They are 
Moved About,” by W. O. STODDARD, with twelve 
graphic illustrations: ‘‘ The Elephant's Toilet," 
‘* The Human Curiosities at Dinner,” etc., etc. 

“ Recollections ofa Drummer-boy” (The Wilder- 
ness and Petersburg), by HARRY M. KIEFFER, of 
the rosth Penna, Regiment. Illustrated by ALLEN 
C. REDWOOD, formerly of the Confederate Army. 

“Stories of Art and Artists—Titian,"’ by CLARA 
ERSKINE CLEMENT, with illustrations. 

“Donald and Dorothy,” by Mary MAPES 
DODGE. 

“The Hoosier School- 
GLESTON. 

A Fairy Story, by THomMAs DUNN ENGLISH. 


Eighty Pages and More than Fifty Pictures, 
Sold everywhere; price, 25 cents; $3 a year. 


“What 7he Century is to the older folks, St. Nicu- 
OLAS is to pes people. It is par excellence the hand- 
somest and most interesting magazine for the young 
ever published in the English language—or in any other 
language.” —Soston Post, Jan., 1882. - 


THE CENTURY CO., 
UNION SQUARE, NEw YorK CITY, N. Y. 


7’? by EDWARD Ec- 





G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
27 & 29 West 23d Street, New York, 


HAVE NOW READY: 


GARFIELD’S PLACE IN HISTORY, 
An Essay. By Henry C. Peppsr. 8vo, cloth 
extra, with new portrait engraved on steel, $1.25. 

“A very suggestive contribution to the subject. 
Mr. Pedder displays a most judicious judg- 
ment alike in his selections and in his comments,”’— 

Wayne McVeaGu. 


For sale by all dealers, and sent by mail on receipt 
of price, by the publishers. 


New list of Spring publications sent on application. 





